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Lyndon’s Pitch to ‘Middle 


AUSTIN 


Traveling by plane and 
helicopter, Senator Johnson 
has energetically and exhaus- 
tively presented to the citi- 
zenry his case for re-election 
and his platform as a presi- 
dential prospect. 

The American middle, he 
says, is “the new American 
majority,” and the issue in 
1960 is “responsibility.” 

In the midst of his pitch to 
“middle-income America” — a 
pitch which stresses unity, asks 
Americans to “turn away from 





Johnson Gets His Barbecue at Snyder 
The senior senator campaigning for re-election and a delegation 





what is wrong with us,” holds 
forth a goal of $10,000 a year for 
every family, and softpedals civil 
rights and business reform—Sen- 
ator Johnson nevertheless advo- 
cates extensive public works and 
defends welfare spending as good 
and reasonable. 

He boasts that the Democrats 
cut $1 billion from the President’s 
requests for foreign gifts and 


loans while he also advocates a 
“food for peace’’ program to send 
surplus U. S. food to needy peo- 
ple abroad. 

In this issue, having followed 





Johnson on and off for ten days; severe ... We must 
and 1,200 miles, the Observer pre-| them prudence in put 
sents extensive excerpts from his! and progress in pub 
speeches in North, West, and Cen-| serve those families v 
tral Texas and Houston, arranged} the middle rungs of t 
by subjects. ladder — the new 
He is consciously making a bid} America — we must 
for “the middle” in American life.; course of prudent pr 
In Dallas, addressing the United 
Savings and Loan League, he said} can do on incomes 
that public discussion is often! $7900 a year—severe 
aimed at the extremes and con-| jcg wil] not be Ameri 
tinued: indifferent to those 
“The great middle of American |and allow the vital 
life is ignored, and out of that 
neglect is born a problem more 


“There are limits tc 





families to drain awa} 

Johnson also choss 
sounding board—the 
convention in San 
extend this “bid for tl 
in terms even more exI 
tailing his hostility t 
sion,” his desire for 
his emphasis on th 
American workers 
wages, he said: 

“We have not com 
when the nation car 
hands and say that a 
ing living standards 
our work is through 
is not through. It mz 
have begun. 

“In thirty years, we 
great strides upward 
The number of Amer 
in the middle-incom: 
increased four-fold 
ilies today represent tI 
of our society, and 
cannot be callous t 

“We must be mor 
with what their lat 
them than with what 
for those who live by 
money. 

“Middle-income An 
homes to buy and h 
for, children to ed 
standards to maintair 





—Avalanche-Journal Photo Lab 





We will serve no 
group or party but 
will hew hard to the 
truth as we find it 
and the right as we 
see it. 
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America’ 


to keep alive. It must be the com; 
mitment of our policies to con- 
tinue the advances middle-income 
America has. made.” 

The values of this approach 
were explicit, also, in Johnson's 
description of his vision for the 
future at Snyder: 

“I don’t ask you to be crack- 

I don’t ask you to be un- 
realistic. I don’t ask you to be 
visionaries. All I ask is that we 

back to some of the pioneer 
spirit that our grandfathers had 
Let's . take all this land 


10c per copy 








This issue the Observer be- 
gins a period of somewhat in- 
tensive reporting and com- 
ment about Senator Lyndon 
Johnson. 





from here to Johnson City and see 
that it’s dotted with landowners, 
with kiddoes on the lawn, and 
tricycles on the sidewalks, and a 
high standard of living for all.” 

Reverting to a similar image 
before the labor delegates, he said, 
“We can have an average family 
income of $10,000. We can have a 
society in which a majority of our 
young have college educations . 
poverty and ignorance and dis- 
ease are not consuming fears . 
taxes are just and spending is re- 
sponsible ... if we keep from 
among us ... division and strife 
The issue of 1960 is not labor, it 
is not business, it is not the bud- 
get—and it certainly is not cran- 
berry sauce. The issue is respon- 
sibility.” 

Whether Johnson will empha- 
size this middle-class appeal in 
his tours through the rest of the 
country or the more New Dealish 
speeches of his Stephenville and 

(Continued on Page 2) 


TEXAS UTILITIES FINANCE H-POWER RACE 


AUSTIN 


Who will control atomic 
power—private business, gov- 
ernment, or co-ops? The race 
for the economic production of 
this potentially cheap power 
began when the federal gov- 
ernment spent $12 billion de- 
veloping the atomic bomb. In 
his Dallas speech Oct. 17, ex- 
President Harry Truman 
warned of an “atomic power 
giveaway,” reasoning that 
since the government had de- 
veloped the power source 
with such a huge investment, 
atomic power belongs to all 
the people. Eleven “investor- 
owned electric utility com- 
panies” in Texas -have an op- 
posite idea and they are do- 
ing something about it. 

Vowing that “it is neither nec- 
essary nor is it expedient to have 
the Federal government construct 
large-sized atomic energy elec- 
tric generating stations,” these 
eleven companies are racing to 
beat the government to the dis- 
covery—and patenting—of means 
for the economic generation of 
atomic power. 

Two years ago they banded to- 
gether to form the “Texas Atomic 
Energy Research Foundation” and 
entered into a four-year research 
program on atomic fusion in col- 
laboration with the General 
Atomic Division of General Dy- 





namics Corporation in San Diego, 
California. 

In trying to find ways to repro- 
duce on earth the energy pro- 
cesses of the sun and the stars, 
the project’s scientists have been 
studying ways to hold a hot gas 
together while it is heated to a 
temperature several times that of 
the center of the sun and to con- 
tinue to hold it while it reacts. 

The trick is to develop a sys- 
tem in which, under temperatures 
of several hundred million de- 
grees, more energy is created than 
is consumed in achieving control 
of the reaction. 

What luck have they had? Why 
are they spending their money in 
fundamental research? The an- 
swers emerged during a sympo- 
sium on nuclear fusion at the Uni- 
versity of Texas last weekend. 

The University and the eleven 
utility companies co-sponsored 
the meeting, attended by 57 phys- 
ics teachers from 38 Texas univer- 
sities and colleges. 

The president of the Founda- 
tion, J. E. Cunningham, who is 
also president of Southwestern 
Public Service Co. in Amarillo, 
told the symposium at a banquet 
Friday night that in realism he 
granted that the principal purpose 
of the utility companies in the 
Foundation is “the eventual pro- 
duction of energy, by the mem- 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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General Dynamics Photo 


A Scientist Checks 300 Electrical Condensers 


Used in the fusion research of Texas utilities ar 
heat ionized gases to temperatures of 100,000 deg: 
the gases to 40 million degrees and devise a mean 


General Dynamics, the condensers 
The ultimate objective is to bring 
contain them. 











ohnson Gets —_—— 


Big Crowds 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Snyder appearances remains to be 
seen. 

In his speeches taken together, 
Johnson steps out on some issues 
as a liberal and handles others Us 
a moderate, avoids some politi- 
cally radioactive areas, strives to 
delineate a new foreign policy, 
and advocates distributing surplus 
“food for peace” to other nations 
as a solution for farm problems. 

Except for his descriptions of 
his own proposed bill for college 
loans, his programs are usually 
couched in general terms. 

As the reader of the full quotes 


theory that with one party hold- 
ing the executive and the other 
the legislative (“divided govern- 
ment”), the Democrats had to 
adopt good Eisenhower programs 
“and carry their flag high” while 
opposing unsatisfactory Eisen- 
hower programs “with decency 
and with dignity.” He tells of the 
disparate ideologies in the Sen- 
ate and says “I always seek the 
best and do the possible.” He is 
bitter in rebuking “weak mean, 
little men,” who indulge in “pyg- 
my criticism,” and “the nitpickers, 
and the prevaricators, and the 
slanderers, and the dividers.” He 





from his road travels will see for | 
himself, Johnson advocates “oom 


passion” and welfare spending; | 
government investment; more | 
public works — water, power, 


housing; quality, not “more,” in 
solving problems; government-| 
guaranteed loans for college stu- 
dents. On occasion he revels in 
memories of the New Deal and 





For Johnson’s Policies | 
See Pages 6 and 7 


Roosevelt. He boasts that the | 
Democrats have cut $12 billion out} 
of Eisenhower budgets, including | 
$1 billion this year from the Ad-| 
ministration's foreign aid requests. | 


On civil rights, he defends the 
filibuster, advocates “equality of 
opportunity” and “constitutional | 
rights” and the expansion of edu- | 
cational opportunities, and says | 
Congress will “face up to its task” 
of “protecting every citizen's 
rights” in February. Except for a 
glancing sarcasm toward critics | 
of the depletion allowance, he does 
not discuss oil and gas legislation. | 
Before a bar association he refers 
to some critics of a letter he 
wrote on the labor bill as a “pres- 
sure group”; before the labor con- | 
vention he expresses concern 
about unemployment and defends 
the 1959 labor legislation as “the 
fairest and best” bill that could 
be passed. He criticizes high in- 
terest rates. 

In the foreign policy area, he| 
condemns Khrushchev (with an | 
oblique respect for his prowess); 
bitterly condemns the U.S. being 
in second place in anything; advo- | 
cates strong preparedness; favors 
foreign spending and U.S. invest- 
ment abroad and says the world 
will choose the system that will 
provide for the welfare of the 
world’s hungry and naked chil-| 
dren. In this he carries on his rec- 
ord as an internationalist. 

Apart from a general advocacy | 
of increasing farm income, John-| 
son concentrates, in discussions | 
of the farm surpluses, on the 
“food for peace” program of send- 
ing food to hungry people abroad 
instead of letting it rot in Ameri- 
can storage bins. He states that 
the problem in this is not produc- 
tion but distribution. He does not 
say how he would finance this 
program and does not make clear 
who would do it, the government 
or producers’ co-ops. 





In defense of his Senate Demo- | 
cratic leadership, he reviews his/ in silence, the doctors and hospital 


| morning his helicopter traced its 
| 
| way along a highway until his pi-| 


advocates “the gains of unity.” 

He says with varying wording 
and emphasis that he is a free} 
man first, an American second, a 
senator third, and a Democrat 
fourth, “in that order.” 

Johnson spoke at a driving pace | 
in Dallas, Decatur, Stephenville, 
Snyder, San Antonio, Houston, 
and San Antonio again. He ad-| 
dressed farmers, Rotarians, union | 
members, generals, finance exec- | 
utives, lawyers. One fogged-in | 


lot found Decatur. 

In Dallas, after addressing the 
United Savings and Loan League, | 
he appeared at a joint banquet 
meeting of the Dallas Hospital| 
Council and the Dallas Medical | 
Society. “I wonder how many| 
times he'll say he’s not running,” | 
said one of the doctors. 

Ben Wooten, president of the! 
First National Bank of Dallas, in-| 
troduced Johnson at this affair. | 
One of the handful of men who} 
run Dallas, Wooten characterized | 
Johnson as “truly < great Ameri-| 
can,” the second most powerful | 
American, and the most distin-| 
guished Senate majority leader in | 
history 

“This man is steeped in Texas| 
tradition ... He is at the pinna- 
cle. He’s a human fellow ... He) 
has that philosophy that 40 hours| 
a week will get you by but it} 
won't get you up—and he’s got up 
Straightforward, straight-thinking 


|—he is tall in the Texas saddle. 


And he gets very close to people, | 
very close to people .... He is the| 
answer to the poet’s prayer, ‘God|} 
give us men to match our moun- | 


tains.’” As for electing Johnson 
president, “I think it will be | 
done,” Wooten said. 


Responding to this introduction, 
Johnson said, “I shall spend the | 


| rest of my life trying to deserve 


some of the things you have said.” | 


| He also greeted “my old and true} 


friend Fred Florence,” the Dallas | 
banker. 
He commended Dallas for hav- 
ing raised $10 million for medical 
facilities expansion by private 
subscription. “You here in Dallas 
... have set up a climate and pro- 
duced an example every city, ev- 
ery state, every country could 
well afford to emulate,” Johnson 
said. “It couldn't happen any- 
where but Dallas and it couldn't 
happen to a better place.” 
Johnson then delivered his writ- 
ten defense of compassion and 
welfare spending. After listening 
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| opposition, but had done what he 
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—Avalanche-Journal Photo Lab 


Mrs. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. C. T. McLaughlin, the Senator 


West Texas Oilman Invited the Public to a Free Barbecue 


| administrators gave him a strong! served this nation” and recalled | can philosophy, and he pretty well 


standing ovation. One of the re-| the New Deal as a time of initial represents it.” 


porters overheard one doctor say, | 


agencies and professors and crack- 


Pleading for a cease to criticism, 


“Well, at least he didn’t mention; pots without which the Republic} he said, “If we'll just spend our 


social security.” The general na-/| 
ture of the speech could not mute 
its liberal import before such a 
group. 


would not have survived. He had 


some nice things to say about Sen. | 


Ralph Yarborough. 
He closed hailing America’s 


time finding areas of agreement 
and all of us hitching up real 
| tight, God only knows how much 
| we can do—and we're gonna do it 


At Decatur the next morning] blessings, quoting his high school’s| because people like you come out 


for a dedication, Johnson gave a| motto, “Give to the world the | to meetings 


national defense speech. He was 
back in Dallas in time for a Ro- 
tary Club lunch. Finishing with 


best you have and the best will 
come back to you,” and his own, 
“If you do what’s good for Amer- 


like this—you will 
| come away from your business 
|}and your profits and your dollars 
| and your gold, come out here and 


his prepared text, and seeing that! ica, America will do what's good | talk about the problems of your 


he had not stirred his audience, | 


he recounted his election to the| often and gave him standing ova- | 


majority leadership and said he 
had not opposed for the sake of 





for you.” The crowd applauded 


tions at the beginning and end. 
Off he went into the night to 
meet with his right-hand man in 


| children.” 

He thanked “friends who'll go 
| to the well with you” and closed 
|with the thought about doing 
| what’s best for America and it'll 


thought best for the country. “The the Senate, Bobby Baker, and ex- do what’s best for you. 


days call for constructive respon-/ Sen. Earle Clements of Kentucky, | 


sibility, not for pygmy criticism,” 
he said with great contempt in his 
voice. After his free man-first se- 
quence, he closed, “If you'll do 
what’s good for your country, 
your country will do what’s good 
for you.” He was roundly ap- 
plauded, and Chester Cole, the 
club president, said his remarks | 
“amply illustrate why you hold 
the position of leadership in the 
nation you do today.” 

That evening Johnson was guest 
at a city-farm chicken barbecue | 
at Stephenville. While 4-H awards | 
were to be presented, the affair 
was mainly an appreciation din- 
ner for Johnson. The Kiwanis 
Club sponsored it. The National 
Guard Armory was filled with ta- 
bles, and more had to be brought 
in, for it was a very large crowd, 
with many judges, district attor- 
neys, and political leaders. Sen. 
Crawford Martin and Cong. Omar 
Burleson were at the head table. 

Entering the hall, one guest said, 
“If he gets the nomination I bet 
he’ll be a good one.” “Well,” re- 
plied his friend, “I hope he gets 
it, I tellin’ vou. He'll be the only 
guy if he gets to be President I 
could ever say well, I knew him 
before he got it—or at least I’ve 
seen him.” 

Brad Thompson, introducing 
Johnson, started off, “Once in a 
while there comes a civic oppor- 
tunity that is a real pleasure.” 

“Standing before you this even- 
ing,” he said, “is one of the 
world’s most influential men liv- 
ing today ... about to achieve the 
ultimate in American statesman- 
ship.” He introduced Johnson as 
“the next president.” 

Johnson, speaking to a Demo- 
cratic crowd in a liberal area, ad 
libbed a liberal speech. His man- 
ner is more informal under such 
circumstances. He tells stories 
about Johnson City and his days 
coming up. 

“I have done my dead level 
best,” he said. He called names of 
people he recognized around the 
armory. 

He called Franklin Roosevelt 
“the greatest president that ever 











who had traveled to his ranch to 
see him. When he came back to 
West Texas, to Snyder, the next 
day, he had Baker and Clements 
with him. 

C. T. McLaughlin, Snyder oil- 
man, was selected by Johnson 
and Sam Rayburn in 1956 to con- 
duct the Stevenson campaign in 
Texas. This day he had invited 
the public to a barbecue lunch on 
him in honor of Johnson. About 
500 or so turned up. 

Once again the meeting place 
was an armory. Sen. David Rat- 
liff, Cong. Burleson, J. Ed Con- 
nally, the state party chairman, 
Houston Harte, the publisher, 
John Ben Shepperd, the former 


attorney gereral, and Col. Homer | 
Garrison, director, Department of 


Public Safety, were among the 
guests. A three-man Latin combo 
played and sang rather badly. 
Johnson patted and hugged and 
shook hands with the guests. 

Cliff Carter, who is Johnson's 
main staff companion on_ these 
travels now, was very much in 
evidence. Baker conferred with 
Shepperd a long time. 

Mark McLaughlin, the host’s 
son, read a wire from Cong. Ma- 
hon endorsing Johnson. Burleson 
introduced Johnson as a man with 
the political acumen of Clay, Cal- 
houn, or Webster, and the per- 
sonal warmth of Lincoln and Wil- 
son, and said he will be the presi- 
dent. 

Johnson made a point of greet- 
ing from the podium “my old 
friend John Ben Shepperd—Gen- 
eral Shepperd,” who had not been 
mamed among the distinguished 
guests. The senator had his au- 
dience in Snyder, too; they ap- 
plauded frequently and gave him 
standing ovations. 

Here he predicted Nixon will 
get the GOP nomination, saying: 
“I rather think he’s going to be 
the Republican nominee. He's 
earned it because he’s gone all 
over the country preaching ‘no 
new starts.’ All of us would be in 
pretty bad shape if our parents 
had adopted that attitude, would- 
n't we? But that is the Republi- 


McLaughlin announced he is 
| giving a $600 “Lyndon Johnson 
Scholarship,” and Johmson re- 
sponded that other people ought 
to set up scholarships: “This is 
so much better than presenting 
somebody a Cadillac,” he said. 

An entirely different context 
was presented by the San An- 
tonio Bar Assn. luncheon, and 
Johnson was very different as a 
speaker. He read his text. He told 
of Democratic spending cuts in 
| the Administration's budgets. He 
| said the answer in 1960 will not 
| be “more” but “justice.” He em- 
| phasized his policy of supporting 
| Eisenhower when he is right. He 
said he would not have invited 
| Krushchev under the circumstan- 
ces—this, but only this, brought 
light applause, until he said he 
was “a Democrat fourth, in that 
order,” whereupon the lawyers 
applauded again. 

After attending a banquet dedi- 
cating a new space center, John- 
son spoke to 200 or so farmers at 
the local vegetable market 

Harry Jersig, president of Lone 
Star Brewery, spoke of “an effort 
to let us share him (Johnson) 
with all the people of this nation.” 
Johnson spoke informally again, 
commending the “beautiful exhib- 
its” at the market, telling of his 
talks with Lopez Mateos, “one of 
the great leaders of the Western 
hemisphere,” and advocating food 
for peace. 

He went to Houston then for a 
Jewish bonds dinner that had 
been ramrodded by Billy Gold- 
berg, state Democratic executive 
committee member from Houston. 
A day or two later he was back 
in San Antonio for the labor con- 
vention, where he made a middle- 
road speech and defended the 1959 
labor bill. 

Thus did Johnson solicit the 
support and approval of the peo- 
ple of the state as he approached 
his ventures into the chillier 
North and Midwest, the fights of 
the early springtime for suprem- 
acy in the Texas Democratic 
Party, and his own role in the 
Democrats’ decisions and the na- 
tion’s direction in 1960. R.D. 
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.|. TEACHERS’ UNION | ‘Commuters’ in Dispute 


CONTENDS IN S. A. A congressional investiga- “Any rulings of tl nitude | cluded “without delay.” Accord- 


SAN ANTONIO | in large cities around the country. gation of workers who live in| would in themselves ing to Morris, Neelly and Irving 
“Teachers in Texas are already Mexico and work in Texas’ economic effects ir Schroder of the immigration of- 

border cities has been re-/| area and even more 2m- | tice responded over the phone that 

quested by Texas labor | munity of Juarez, Mex Chau-| the ruling applied only to new 
unions. vet wrote the governme visas and would not be applied to 
the commuters already approved 


“It is hard,” but “the response 
] is remarkable.” So says Robert C.| P@ying $2,000 a year dues for the 
Hahnel, president of the new privilege of not having a union,” 
American Federation of Teachers’ | 5€ Said. 

local in San Antonio. Arguing MacColl said the union is look-| 4 “Commuter” system has de-| The Herald-Post, w: g on the 

against what they call adminis- ing over Austin now. “We've got veloped in which residents of| controversy in its Sept A resolution enacted by the la- 
trator-dominated teachers’ asso- leads galore in Austin,” he said. such border towns as Juarez, Rey-| observed, “If such a r g should! bor convention here charged: 
ciations, union organizers are run- He asserts that San Antonio| "054 and Brownsville give a “per-| be made by the Secr f La- 
ning into resistance from San An- teachers are mostly unaware that manent residence” address in the} bor, many businesse 

tonio teachers. United States and on this basis| might be hard hit. T! being used as a subterfuge to al- 
commute to work in Texas daily | Smelting and Refining for in-| low cheap labor to be employed 
from their homes in Mexico. stance, employs lar; rs of | On this side of the border without 
requiring such workers to reside 
in the United States .... workers 
are permitted fraudulently to as- 
sert that they intend to reside per- 
manently in the United States, al- 
though they ... in fact continue to 
live in Mexico.” 


“The immigration laws are thus 


they “work on a ‘contract’ which 
About 200 teachers turned out} 4m be severed at any time with 
for the main organizational meet- 30 days’ notice. They are told this 


ing to hear Hugh MacColl, organ-| iS better than tenure.” 
izer for AFT; Rep. Dean John- San Antonio Supt. Thomas B. 
Portwood has said that he will 


not interfere with teachers joining 


P Mexican nationals 
This has caused extensive in- 


dignation among some _ Texas Neelly, the imm 
ston, public relations counsel for unions, especially the butchers’! tor, has held that 
the Houston Teachers’ local, and : union which has been trying for| that ‘“wetbacls” 
Rep. Bill Kilgarlin, a Houston | ‘the union but that he does not see/ .14+ months to extract a contract| are “unfounded.” H 
} teacher who belongs to AFT; and — postmen have %o te SINCE) trom Peyton Packing Co. in El} Peyton and found 
Fred Schmidt, secretary-treasurer ed a organizations a©e/ baso. The members of the union back—that is, a 
of Texas AFL-CIO. acequace. _ won a union election in December| U. S. illegally—and 
How many joined? “More than| Hahnel says the union’s pros- but could not get a contract and! low evidently had 


“We feel that an agency of the 
United States government should 








200 teachers stayed to the bitter 
end of the business meeting—that 
is all I can say,” Hahnel replied. 
MacColl will not give figures ei- 
ther. 

“This Texas State Teachers’ 
Assn. has done a terrific job—for 





pects depend on the events of the 
next two years. Unionizing efforts 
among San Antonio teachers failed 
twice before within two-year pe- 
riods, he said, and “If we can 
make it beyond that we’re here to 
stay.” 

Hahnel says since the present 


struck in May. 


They maintain that the com- 
muter system gives employers all 
along the border an inexhaustible 
source of strike-breaking workers 
who live at the low Mexican stan- 


the company and tt 
officials, he said 


The union does r 
tain that wetbacks 
Their lawyers argue 
manent residents 


not allow itself to be used by em- 
ployers as a source of alien labor 
to defeat a legitimate strike,” the 
resolution said. 


Morris, asked whether labor 
should not also be concerned 
about the welfare of the Mexican 





q the superintendents,” MacColl dard of living and earn Texas| manent residents 
said. The Dallas superintendent} teachers’ organizations are “ad-) wages higher than those in Mex- workers, responded that labor has 
makes $35,000 a year, he said, but| ™inistrator-controlled, they (the/ ico but lower than wages U. S.| ‘Live in Juarez’ no objection to legitimate per- 
Texas teachers’ salaries on the| teachers) don’t feel free to say| workers need to sustain them- manent residents of the U. S 
average are $2,000 a year less than| What they really think.” selves at the U. S. standard of| Charles Morris, att working in the U. S. at wage 

The union sustained blows from | jiving. union, says that at I levels set in relationship to the 
teachers when the school princi- of strikebreakers ai cost of living on the U. S. side 
SESSION CALL pal and the 45 teachers at J. T.| Marcus Neelly, director of im-| who live in Juarez 
Brackenridge elementary school| migration for the El Paso district, | the United States.” He said that the commuter prac- 
signed a statement “denouncing”| one day in September conducted tice makes it virtually impossible 
iS NOW LIKELY the AFT. Said their statement, in|a spot check of the bridges and| "ere is no such tt to organize plants along the Texas 
part: counted 9,899 persons crossing der-crossing card, he side of the U. S.-Mexico border 
AUSTIN “The teachers do not consider| from Juarez who have been given| teTfuge has devs ; “© | “It’s hard as hell to organize ’em, 
A special session in January is| themselves laborers, but profes-| resident status in the United|®PPly for permanent ‘ sta-| and what’s the point? They have 
now likely. Gov. Daniel set Jan. 9] sional people Many union| States. A resojution adopted at the tus we ammigrants €y cont an almost foolproof guarantee 
for three special legislative elec-| bosses are not educated and do| Texas AFL-CIO convention here | ™°Y* against unionization.” 
tions, including the one to replace | not understand teachers’ problems,| last week estimated the total a a ies 
Sen. Jimmy Phillips, Angleton.| while those who are presidents of| “commuters” along the Texas- ils Mellie 5 nd 'El 
(Rep. Sam Bass has joined Rep.| teacher organizations have either | Mexico border at 50,000. Ses the commuter « , jails 
Jerome Jones, Babe Schwartz,| been teachers or they are still in 7 ‘ Sut eave’ Morris. “Ot tie 
and Maco Satewart in the race for| the profession.” Mullinax, Wells, Morris, and) ©" * 4 p ee 
this seat.) Daniel set the date in Mauzy, the Dallas law firm which| Situation does a 
view of “the consideration being} Twenty-one teachers at Ralph/|Tepresents the butchers’ local in or “4 soieeiaas 
\ given” to a special session. He| Waldo Emerson junior school| El Paso, sought from the federal | ing this. 
P told West Texas reporters if he| Signed a statement that they are} &0vernment a ruling against com-| 17s ig it is tus Il in 


calls a session it will be as early | Satisfied with their present asso-| ™uters unless they actually live 
ciations and are “not interested” | in the United States. The company 


protested in language which con- 
firmed the importance of the 
problem, and the El Paso Herald- 
Post attested to its commonplace 
acceptance in El Paso. 


freshman law cour 
establish residence 

not by intending t 
place, or giving 

statement.” 


in 1960 as possible. He also an- 
nounced he is sending letters to| in being organized by AFT. 
. . legislators asking if there is “a| San Antonio Express editorial- 
reasonable probability of success | jzeq teachers would be “some- 
in a 30-day special session,” espe-| what less than wise” organizing a 
wi hey cially for a teachers’ pay raise. union. They are now well organ- 
ized, reasoned the Express; their} An August 3, Charles Chauvet, 
dues are $33 a year against $60 a| vice president of Peyton, wrote 
year in AFT. AFT would be “per-| the Secretary of Labor saying that| Cation. Item 15 of t 
haps more militant,” but the ex-| if the government proposed to| SF510, says, “I inter 
isting groups stress professional | take seriously the union’s request,| the United States p: 
as well as salary aspects of the| Peyton wanted a full investiga-| (give length of tim 
teachers’ interests, the Express|tion and the setting of the facts| Said Morris, “is 
argued. straight. Many of the union's facts} 0Ut, ‘permanente’. 


NOW! life insurance protection for 


your family during vital years... 


Thex all premiums 
returned 2/2 dividends 





Morris said the FE 
gration office provid 
of the permanent re 


BRAINPOWER 


IS OUR MOST 
VITAL RESOURCE! 


You can’t dig education out ef 
the earth. There’s only one place 
where business and industry can 
get the educated men and women 
so vitally needed for future 
rogress. That’s from our eol- 
eges and universities. 
‘ ceiee, Cee ng yet - 
hose oing their best mee ry 
a oe we ‘1S | need. But they face a crisis. The 
approved is given a 1 sayin& |) demand for brains is increasi 
he was “admitted t United| fast, and so is the cuasane of 
States as an immigrar ,| eollege applications. 


absolute legal fictior More money must be raised 
attorney Morris each year to expand fscilities — 

bring faculty salaries up to an 
adequate standard—provide a 
sound education for the young 
people who need and deserve it. 


Meanwhile, the business drive 
for general sales tax sentiment— 
launched in a letter last week by 
the Texas Manufacturers’ Assn. 
(see page 7 last issue)—was spread 
further by Preston Weatherred, 
the Dallas business lobbyist, who 
wrote industry and trade associa- 
tion leaders that business is in 
danger from anti-business taxes; 
that one representative has told 
him 93 of his House colleagues 
would probably favor the general 
sales tax; and that “We believe it 
to be a fair statement that in the | 
Senate a majority believe that a 
general sales tax is preferable to | 
the present hodgepodge, bean 
drawing formula.” 














Item 19 says, “My f address 
in the United States 





An Inter-office Ruling 








The South Texas Chamber of 7 _— The Dallas law firr i the As & practical business meas- 
Commerce came out for the gen- Yes. + « this is now possible through modern life insurance Secretary of Labor t n a) ure, nalp the coll or univer- 
eral sales tax and started polling planning with the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA, provision of law aut! him | sities ef your choice—now! The 
its members to see if they agree one of North America’s leading life companies. The new Sun Life to exclude aliens fr U. S returns will be greater than you 
| with this. The president of the Security Fund “insurance or money-back” plan enables you to provide if “the employment of ) aliens 
Texas Automotive Dealers Assn., life insurance protection for your family until you are 65 with a guar- will adversely affé vages| @ yow want to know what the college 
| C. B. Smith of Austin, protested antee that, if you live to 65, all the money you paid will be refunded and working conditior f the two @ttsls means to you, write for © free 
\ a eee , : to you in full... plus accumulated dividends : Inited St m.| booklet tor HIGHER EDUCATION, 
' any higher gasoline taxes for non- y ' workers in the United sim-| gon 36, Times $ Station, Ni 
highway purposes, as the Texas Dis... . tun precsetn 0 gp 08.cun bo ted ws0d to quate en ennvity; (b) left ilarly employed. ™ firm asked | York 36, New York. 
Good Roads Assn. has also. on deposit with a guaranteed rate of interest; (c) used to purchase a paid-up for a ruling certifying that em-| 
policy for the original sum assured, with a balance which can be taken in ployment of Mexican residents! Sh 
Speaking in Fredericksburg, cash or as a guaranteed income. during the course of a rike did | aw 


Atty. Gen. Will Wilson said, “Let’s 
not levy any new taxes until we 
have streamlined our old ones. 


so affect the wages and working 
conditions of U.S. w 


Call the Sun Life representative in your district for more information about the 
Sun Life ‘money-back’ plan, or mail this coupon today. 


Transportation 























ede ‘ 
Let's keep our increased spending SUN LIFE OF CANADA Secretary James Mitchell sent 
keyed to the expansion of our in- an investigator, Lawrence Par-| C | 
posed MARTIN ELFANT nar tae, tae een| SO oe 

: 201 Century Building Houston, Texas ess, to El Paso pore | f 

$]« In Lufkin, Martin Dies, Sr., CA 4-0686 has not been made pul a ai E.. P. SHAW, PRESIDENT 
asked Wilson to be more specific. Without obligation, | would like more details of the new Sun Life Security Fund plan. inter-office matter the S¢ fesiggiedl Houston, Texas 
“Where would Mr. Wilson econo- NAME of Labor issued a certification on| 
mize?” he asked. “Certainly Mr. apoenes the subject, but it has not been| 
Wilson will not suggest that old made public. | THE TEXAS OBSERVER 
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Legal Status of Women in Texas 


the right to control her earnings 
and the income from her separate 
property. 

While there is a statute provid- 


(Dallas District Judge Sarah T. 
Hughes has written this definitive 
discussion of the legal status of 
women in Texas for Observer 
readers —Ed.) 

DALLAS 

Texans like to brag and 


have reason to do so about, 


ranches, cattle, oil, and many 
things, but not about the 
legal status of women. Of all 
the states in the union, Texas 
laws discriminate against 
women more than those of 
any other state. 

True, there has been consider- 
able -progress since the days of 
the early common law, when a 
woman by marriage lost title to 
her personal property and all con- 
trol over her real property. In the 
words of Blackstone, “Husband 
and wife were one, and that one 
was the husband.” 

Women in Texas obtained the 
right to vote in party primaries 
in March, 1918, before the federal 
woman suffrage amendment be- 
came effective, and the same year 
Annie Webb Blanton was elected 
state superintendent of education. 

The right of women to hold of- 
fice was firmly established by the 
Supreme Court in the case of 
Dickson vs. Strickland, 265 S.W. 
1012, brought in 1924 to keep the 
name of Mrs. Miriam Ferguson 
from being placed on the general 
election ballot as a candidate for 
governor. It was there contended 
that Mrs. Ferguson was ineligible 
for two reasons: First, Texas had 
adopted the common law under 
which women were ineligible to 
hold office, and second, the Con- 
stitution used the words “he” and 
“his” in defining the governor's 
qualifications. The Supreme Court 
held in respect to the first conten- 
tion that the Constitution took 
precedence over the common law 
and Mrs. Ferguson came within 
none of the constitutional provi- 
sions stating who shall not hold 
the office of governor, and in re- 
spect to the second contention 
that the word “he” must include 
“she” unless a contrary intent ap- 
pears, and the Texas Constitution 
showed no such intent. 


While Texas was late in grant-! can go into business with her own 
| ing women the right to serve on| money and be liable on her con- 
| juries, provision for service is| tracts, must obtain her husband's 
almost the same as for men. Qual- consent, file a petition in the dis- 
ifications are similar, and 
| two exemptions apply solely to| judge that it will be to her ad- 
| women. These are (1) “all females | vantage. It is difficult to under- 
who have legal custody of a child| stand why marriage should make 
| or children under the age of six-| a woman incapable of entering 
teen years” and (2) “the wife of} into a contract and subject her to 
any man who is summoned to| the expense of a lawsuit to obtain 
serve on the same jury panel.” | a right she previously had, or why 
she should have to go into her 
Property Disadvantages personal affairs with anyone, even 

a district judge, to secure that 

Despite the fact that women : 

now share in the responsibilities | Ge, SENOOTeR, sng = en 
of citizenship, that is pr hold- | tunity to have her disabilities re- 
rs sete ‘| moved is denied if her husband 
ing office, and serving on ouaered refuses to join in the petition or 
there has been little change in his whereabouts are unknown, 
the property rights, or perhaps | since his consent is required. 
more accurately the lack of prop- | Thus at a time when she may be 


erty rights of marri , . As} : : 
y rights of ried — As| most in need because of his aban- 
long as women remain single, they 


: donment there is no provision un- 
have the same rights with refer- | 


ence to their property as men,| 
but with marriage they are sub- 
jected to certain disabilities 


Texas is the only state in the 
union which retains the separate 
acknowledgement of a married! 
woman. The statute requires that | 
in taking a married woman's ac-| 
knowledgement the notary must| 
first have her husband leave the | 
| room, then must fully explain the | 
| instrument to her. She must ac-| 
| knowledge to the notary that the 
instrument is her act and deed, | 
that she has willingly signed it, | 
|} and does not wish to retract it. | 


Such provisions are an insult} 
to the intelligence of women and 
to the integrity of men. Moreover, 
if they are intended as a protec- | 
tion from an “unscrupulous” hus-| 
band, the effect is doubtful, since, Judge Sarah T. Hughes 
as soon as the wife leaves the pro-| der the socalled “free-trader” law 
| tection of the notary, she returns| for her to be declared a feme 
|home with her “unscrupulous”! sole for mercantile purposes. 
husband. ly o. 4 

Rather than a protection to the | Community Property 
married woman, the requirements! It has been said that Texas 
of the separate acknowledgement| Community property laws are 
have opened the door to fraud| generous to married women in 
| upon innocent purchasers. The that a wife is entitled to one-half 
provisions of the statute must be| Of all the community property. 
strictly complied with, and years| That is true, but it is something 
| later a woman may recover her| like having money in the bank 
| property, even though a fair price| without being able to take it out. 
| was paid for it, if she proves that) Money becomes valuable only if it 











can be withdrawn and used. Thus 


With regard to serving on jur-) any of the statutory requirements 
ies, it was the opinion of some! were omitted. According to the 
that the amendment giving| Supreme Court in the case of Van- 
women the right to vote also gave! derwolk vs. Matthaei, 167 SW 304, 
them the right to serve on juries.| “the separate acknowledgement 
Shortly after passage of the! statute has been productive of 
amendment, two women were| much more injustice and wrong 
placed on a grand jury in McLen-| than it has prevented.” 
nan County, but on appeal the} 

Court of Criminal Appeals, in the | Married Can‘t Contract 
case of Harper vs. State, 234 SW 
909, held that the amendment giv-| With respect to contracts, Texas | 
ing women the right to vote did | and only one other state limit a} 
not affect the provision of the/ married woman’s right to make a| 
Constitution that “grand and petit | contract. Although a woman prior | 
juries in district courts shall be | to marriage is capable of entering 
composed of twelve men.” Later, imto a contract, after marriage a) 
in a civil case, Glover vs. Cobb,| disability is placed upon her 
123 SW (2d) 794, the right of| which prevents her from contract- 
women to serve on juries was| ing. The only exceptions are with 
again denied, the Court of Civil| reference to her separate property 
Appeals holding that since women | 2nd contracts for necessaries for 
were unheard of as jurors at the herself and children. If she pur- 
time the Constitution was written | chases material and hires laborers 








the word “men” in the Constitu-| to make 
tion was used in its sex sense and| separate property, such property 


could not be construed to include | 


women 
At the same time that women| 


were attempting through 


a resolution to amend the Consti- 
tution to qualify them for service. 
Finally in 1949 the resolution was 
submitted by the legislature, but 
turned down by the people in a 
close vote. Support, however, for 
women on juries increased, and 
finally in 1953 the resolution was 
again submitted and adopted by 
the people 
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the | prohibited from signing a note or 
courts to determine their eligi- | being surety on any bond or obli- 
bility, there was introduced in the! gation of another without the join- 
legislature, session after session, | 





' that a married woman, before she 


improvements on her 
is liable, but not the community 
property 

A married woman is specifically 


der of her husband. However, if 
she goes into business, she may, 
with the consent of and joined by 
her husband, apply to the district 
court for the removal of her dis- 
abilities of coverture. If she shows 
the court that it is to her ad- 
vantage she may be declared a 
feme sole for mercantile pur- 
poses and may contract in her own 
name. Thereafter, her contracts 
will be binding. 

The requirement means simply 





|it is with community property. 


Even though the wife owns one- 
half, she has control of none of it 
except the homestead, which can 
be disposed of or encumbered 
only by the joint signature of 
husband and wife. With regard 
to all other community property 
the husband has sole control. He 
may sell it, give it away, or spend 
it in riotous living. 

Under such circumstances the 
wife has little recourse. If the 
property has already been dis- 
posed of, to obtain relief she must 
show that the husband’s purpose 
in disposing of it was to defraud 
her. If the property is still in his 
hands, she may sue for divorce 
and ask for an injunction to re- 
strain him. Unless she wishes to 
take this drastic remedy, there 
is nothing she can do. Fortunately 
for the wife the policy of title 
companies in usually requiring the 
signatures of both husband and 
wife to conveyances is better pro- 
tection than the statutes provide. 

Community property consists of 
all property acquired during mar- 
riage, except that received by gift, 
devise, or descent. In includes the 
earnings of the husband and wife 
and the income from the separate 
property of both. In the early 
days when most of the community 
property was derived from the 
husband’s earnings, the law giving 
the wife half of the community 
property seemed generous, but to- 
day with many wives working and 
owning considerable property in 
their own right, the income from 
which is community, there is noth- 
ing fair about giving the husband 


only | trict court, and show a district | 





| 
| 
| 





ing that money in the bank is 
presumed to belong to the person 
in whose account it has been de- 
posited, its purpose is to protect 
the bank, and if the husband no- 
tified the bank that money in his 
wife’s name was community prop- 
erty and he did not want her to 
use it, there would be little chance 
of the bank honoring her checks. 

If the husband abandons the 
wife she still has no control of 


the community property until his | 


whereabouts have remained un- 
known to the wife for more than 
twelve months continuously. She 
then may file an application in 
the district court and ask for au- 
thority to control, manage, and | 
dispose of the community prop- 
erty. Unfortunately, if he is so in- 
considerate as to let her know at 
the end of eleven months where | 
he is, she must wait another| 
twelve months. Even if her appli-} 
cation is granted and she is au- 
thorized to manage the property, 
since this procedure does not de- | 
prive the husband of his right to | 
dispose of the property, the wife 
may still find it difficult to exer- | 
cise her right. A prospective pur- | 
chaser may hesitate to buy, since | 
the husband also has the right to | 
sell the same property. 





in connection with such property 
without the joinder of her hus- 
band by filing in the county 
clerk’s office a duly acknowledged 
statement that she elects to have 
the sole management of her sep- 
arate property. If no such instru- 
ment is filed she must be joined 
by her husband in any convey- 
ance, encumbrance, or transfer. 

The effect of the amendment is 
in doubt. The form of the required 
statement is not set out nor does 
it provide that the husband's sig- 
nature on the statement is not 
necessary. Some title companies 
are passing titles without the 
| joinder of the husband if the wife 
has filed the statement in the 
county clerk’s office, provided for 
by the amendment. Others require 
that the district court authorize 
conveyance by the wife alone. 
Since the “free-trader” statute is 
not mentioned, the right to con- 
tract and sue alone mentioned in 
the amendment will probably be 
interpreted not to include the re- 
moval of the wife’s disabilities 
for trading and mercantile pur- 
poses. There are as yet no court 
decisions interpreting the amend- 
ment, and until the statute is 
passed upon by the appellate 
courts, confusion as to its mean- 
ing will continue 


Suits Over Property 


With regard to law suits involv- 





| ing community property, only the 


Her Own Property | 
| 


With regard to the separate} 
property of the wife, (that is, the| 
property which she had before} 
her marriage and that which she 
acquired after marriage by gift, | 
devise, or descent), Texas law | 
gives her the sole management, 


control and disposition of it, with | 


certain provisos. Before 1957, Ar-| 


ticle 4614, which defines the sep-| 
arate property of the wife, re-| 


quired the joinder of the husband 
for conveyance or encumbrance of 
real property or transfer of stocks 
and bonds. Without the right to 
convey or transfer the authority 
to otherwise manage has little 
meaning. 


Prior to 1957 Article 4617 pro-| 
vided the only method by which | 
the wife could convey or transfer | 
without her husband's joinder. In|} 
case of insanity of the husband, | 


his abandonment, or refusal to 
join, the wife is authorized to ap- 
ply to the district court for per- 
mission to make such conveyance, 
encumbrance, or transfer without 
the joinder of the husband. In or- 
der to obtain such an order it is 
necessary for the wife to show 
that it would be to her best in- 
terest. Such action might well 
cause her embarrassment by re- 
quiring her to make her troubles 
a matter of public record, as well 
as being an unjustified expense 
and an unwarranted substitution 
of the judge’s opinion for hers, 
not required of a man or single 
woman. Even after the provisions 
of the law are met, the woman 
may then not be able to dispose 
of her property, because the pros- 
pective purchaser stands a chance 
of the husband contesting the sale 
because he did not join. 

In 1957 the legislature amended 
the statute relating to the wife’s 
separate property. Strongly sup- 
ported by the Texas Federation of 
Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Clubs and other women’s or- 
ganizations, a bill removing all re- 
strictions on the right of a mar- 
ried woman to manage her own 
property was introduced in the 
legislature. It passed the House 
of Representatives with only two 
negative votes, but in the Senate 
it was amended to provide that a 
wife may have the sole manage- 
ment, control, and disposition of 
her separate property and the 
right to contract, sue, and be sued 


husband has the right to bring 
the action. The wife is not a 
proper party even in cases involv- 
ing her earnings or damages for 
injuries to her. If the wife re- 
ceives injuries in an automobile 
collision, resulting damages would 
be community property and only 
the husband has the right to sue. 
Since he alone has the right to 
manage community property, in 
case of recovery he can also in- 


vest or dissipate the proceeds 
without her consent. 
Fortunately in most _ instances 


there is no real problem. Hus- 
bands and wives generally get 
along, and a wife would be con- 
sulted with reference to any dis- 
position of damages for injuries 
to her. Even though there is no 
statute giving the wife the right 
to sue alone unless the husband 
has abandoned her and his where- 
abouts are unknown for a year 
| when there is a lack of harmony 
| there is also a practical solution. 
| The wife can file suit for divorce 
land ask for a division of the 
community property, including 
the claim for damages arising 
from injuries to her. 

Several years ago such a situa- 
tion arose in the 14th District 
Court. The husband and wife 
were separated. She received ser- 
ious injuries, and he immediately 
filed suit for recovery of dam- 
ages, which he had a right to do. 
She filed suit for divorce, in 
which an injunction was issued 
restraining the husband from try- 
ing the damage suit until the di- 
vorce had been tried. The divorce 
case resulted in a divorce for the 
wife and division of the claim for 
damages, which was the only 
community property, by awarding 
each party one half, but providing 
the husband pay the attorney’s 
fee out of his half and further 
providing that the remainder of 
his half be placed in the registry 
of the court for the support of 
their two children. The damage 
suit was later settled for $19,000 
and the amount paid in accord- 
ance with the divorce decree. 

When separate property of the 
wife is involved, the husband has 
the right to sue alone or be joined 
by the wife. In case of the hus- 
band’s refusal to sue, the wife 
may apply to the district court to 
bring the suit alone. The amend- 
ment of 1957 also gives her this 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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_ TEXAS UTILITIES FINANCE H-POWER RACE 


(Continued from Page 1) 
bers, for sale to the members’ 
customers.” 

In 1946, Secretary Stimson asked 
Enrico Fermi to consider peaceful 
uses of atomic energy; one power 
project was considered in Penn- 
sylvania, “but under a legal mech- 
anism ... through which the gov- 
ernment would own the reactor 
and hold full control of the proj- 
ect.” The Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, Cunningham said, was “the 
beginning of that period in which 
non-governmental groups could, 
with reasonable but not complete 
freedom, participate in nuclear 
work.” 


The group of companies met 
late in 1956 and early in 1957 to 
examine “the costs and possible 
benefits of perhaps 20 programs.” 
They had engineers investigate 
every proposal. They believed 
that mechanical and_ electrical 
progress in the field will occur 
only when “sincere men are striv- 
ing to apply scientific knowledge 
to their environment.” 


“We, therefore, decided to buy 
knowledge instead of hardware,” 
Cunningham told the banqueting 
physicists. 

He continued: 

“Let me be very careful to make 
clear that this position is not in 
opposition to other utilities now 
active in the fission field. We 
elected to pursue fusion as a par- 
allel rather than as a competitive 
course. We recognized a longer 
time schedule, but we operate in 
an area of abundant conventional 
fuel. We recognized greater theor- 
etical problems, but we hope for 
and believe in the eventual prom- 
ises of direct conversion to elec- 
tric energy, unlimited and inex- 
pensive fuel, and the absence of 
dangerous by-products ... 


“It would be unrealistic for me 
to claim that the Foundation is 
supporting this program for any 
principal purpose other than the 
eventual production of energy, by 
the members, for sale to the mem- 
bers’ customers. 

“On the other hand, we want 
the work to contribute to the 
general good, and to this end we 





will not restrict the findings from 
others. We are, through this sym- 
posium, reporting on it to the edu- 
cators of Texas in the hope that 
you may inspire and excite some 
of the younger scholars under 
your guidance to join the ranks 
of the scientists ... 

“If the work of General Atomic 
contributes, in this field, no more 
than a reduction of one year in 
the schedule of attainment of 
practical fusion energy release, 
we will have been economically 
compensated for the program; if 
this symposium should give you 
the interest and the information 
to create, out of the raw mater- 
ial of high school graduates, no 
more than one first class theore- 
tician, we will have been well re- 
warded. 

“Our interest, as you can see, 
is selfish—I hope it is enlightened 
selfishness,” Cunningham con- 
cluded. “We just want to use the 
Gulf of Mexico as our fuel supply, 
and we want to have enough 
smart Texans around to tell us 
how to do it.” 


‘(As Always) Money’ 


. . | 
H. R. Drew, executive vice pres- 


ident of the Texas Atomic Energy 


Research Foundation, which is a| 
non-profit organization, also told | 


the physics teachers what the 


companies are about. 


“There is, of course, no question | 


about the ultimate usefulness of 
atomic power,” he said. “It is ap- 


parent, in the face of the world’s | 


exploding population and even 


more rapidly rising energy needs, | 


that world supplies of coal, oil, 


| veloped in other parts of the coun- 
try.” 

In 1957, he said, “eleven inves- 
tor-owned electric utility com- 
panies of Texas, aware of their 
responsibilities to investigate and 
thoroughly understand any possi- 
ble new sources of power which 
might improve their service to 
their customers or tend to keep 
the cost of their service as low 
as possible, made a_ thorough 
study of the rapidly expanding 
field of atomic power.” They dis- 
covered that the fusion process— 
responsible for the tremendous 
energy of the sun and stars—had 
fantastic possibilities for 
power. 

“That it would take quantities 


dramatic,” Drew said. 

Then Drew hinted at the fear 
behind the companies’ program— 
that unless they discover the pro- 
cesses of nuclear energy first, the 
|U. S. government will discover 
and control them: 

“Consider, if you will, 
peal of a source of fuel almost 
unlimited in quantity and easily 
obtained at moderate cost from 
the waters of the ocean by al- 
| ready proven processes, a fuel not 
subject to control by our ever-ex- 
panding federal bureaucracy. 

“Add to this the thought that a 


| fusion reactor, as we conceive it 








the ap- | 


cheap | 
|ident; El Paso Electric ( 


of time, hard work, and (as al-| 





| 


being 


vestigation. was. then 
studied el in government 
atories, and in secret (fusion work 


has since been declassified 


‘Customers, Investors’ 


The eleven companies hich 
anted up the cash for the re 
in 1957—and their presider 
are the eleven director f the 
Texas Atomic Energy Rs 
Foundation — are Centra 
and Light, Corpus Chr 
Bates, president; Commur Pu 
lic Service Company, Fort Worth 
R. L. Bowen, president 
western Public Service 
Amarillo, J. E. Cunningt 


El Paso, W. V. Holik, pre 
Texas Power and Light ¢ 


ways) money to achieve control} Dallas, W. W. Lynch. 
of this dramatic new energy| Gulf States Utilities ( 
source was apparent, but the ad-| Dallas, C. A. Tatum. 


vantages to be gained from the | dent; Texas Electric Ser 
realization of practical control of| pany, Fort Worth, J. B 
the fusion reaction were equally | | president; 
nucleus and a neutron. In the fu-| | Power Company, Shreve; 


Southwesterr 


(operating in Texas and I 
ana), J. R. Welsh, presider 
ton Lighting and Power C 
Houston, T. H. Whart 


dent; and West Texa 
Company, Abilene, C. I 
president. 


These are the blue-rit 
vate utility companies i 

Cunningham is president 
foundation; H. R. Drew 
tive vice president; Bate 
Nelson, and Wharton 
presidents. 

The Foundation 
finitive statement of its 
use fusion reactor power fo! 


include 


and gas will ultimately be inade-| today, would probably produce | vate utility companies’ 
quate to supply the demands for | little or no radioactive wastes and | and profits in a booklet 


electrical energy. 

“But the day when atomic 
power will become economically 
competitive with conventional 
fuel,” he continued, “will come to 
pass at different times in differ- 
ent areas; here in Texas, where 
we have large supplies of all three 


fossil fuels, that day seems quite | 


remote.” 

For this reason, he said, the 
Foundation chose to pursue “a 
long-range research program in | 


the fusion process instead of the | 


fission process which is being de- 


| would have 
presenting any explosion hazard. 
“Just for a teaser, throw in the 


electricity directly, 
necessity of going through 
to electricity with the necessarily 
large additional investment in 
boilers, turbines, generators, and 
| associated paraphernalia which 
that entails. 

“Here, then, was an important 
new energy resource deserving in- 








The Legal Status of Women in Texas 


(Continued from Page 4) 
right by filing a statement in the 
county clerk’s office, but until 
the statute is clarified, doubt of 
its effect will result in women 
continuing to apply to the Dis- 
trict court for permission to sue 
alone when the husband refuses 
to do so. 

While the most important dif- 
ferences in the status of men and 
women are in property rights, 
there are other distinctions. One 
of these is in the field of labor. 
Protective labor laws, limiting 
hours of work and providing reg- 
ulations in the conditions of labor, 
apply generally only to women 
rather than to both men and 
women. In certain occupations 
women are prohibited from work- 
ing more than nine hours a day 
and fifty-four a week. In laun- 
dries they are permitted to work 
eleven hours a day, but not more 
than fifty-four in a week, and in 
factories manufacturing cotton, 
woolen, or worsted goods, they 
may work ten hours a day and not 
more than sixty hours a week. 
The statute does not apply to 
towns of 3,000 or less population. 

At the present time union con- 
tracts and federal statutes cover 
maximum hours and _ working 
conditions in most industries and 
apply to both men and women. If 
there is also need for state legis- 
lation, it too should apply to both 
men and women, as unfair labor 
practices are not confined to ei- 
ther of the sexes. 

Another difference in the laws 





affecting men and women, while 
not of much practical importance, 
indicates the difference in the 
moral standard prescribed for 
men and women. In the case of 
divorce, one of the grounds in 
favor of the husband is one act 
of adultery on the part of the 
wife, whereas for adultery to be 
a ground in favor of the wife, her 
husband must have abandoned 
her and live in adultery with an- 
other woman. Since most divorces 
are secured on the ground of cruel 
treatment, which may be mental 
as well as physical, and applies 
alike to men and women, the dif- 
ference in the ground based on 
adultery has little real effect. 

Women’s organizations in the 
past have tried diligently to re- 
move these discriminations. For 
instance, bills have been spon- 
sored to repeal the separate ac- 
knowledgement of a _ married 
woman and to give her full con- 
trol of her separate property in 
every session of the legislature 
for more than 25 years. The bill 
relating to the separate acknowl- 
edgement has passed the House of 
Representatives several times, and 
on at least one occasion there 
were probably enough favorable 
votes in the Senate to have passed 
it, if it had been considered. A 
filibuster on the motion to take 
it up and more urgent legislation 
prevented it from being consid- 
ered. 

Women’s organizations, and par- 
ticularly the Texas Federation of 
Business and Professional Wom- 


en’s Clubs, have finally concluded 
that correcting discriminations 
one at a time is too long a process. 
For that reason they sponsored in 
the last legislature a resolution 
proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution providing simpl y 
“Equality under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged because of 
sex.” The resolution was reported 
favorably from both the House 
and Senate committees on consti- 
tutional amendments but did not 
come up for a vote in either body. 

It is realized that in order to ob- 
tain submission by the legislature 
and eventual adoption by the peo- 
ple, a. favorable public opinion 
must be developed. With that ob- 
jective legislative kits for use of 
clubs have been prepared, numer- 
ous pamphlets have been circu- 
lated, and a speaker’s bureau or- 
ganized. The program is designed 
to acquaint the people with the 
difference in the laws and the rea- 
sons for changes. 

Adoption of the amendment will 
not automatically result in equal- 
ity. It will, however, require that 
the statutes be amended, so that 
the tegal rights of men and 
women shall thereafter be equal. 

A long time has elapsed since 
women first began to ask for 
rights of citizenship. Much has 
been accomplished. It is hoped 
that the remaining legal discrim- 
inations will be swiftly removed 
in order that women may develop 
their full capacities as responsible 
citizens. 





SARAH T. HUGHES 





little likelihood of| gistributed to sympos 


pants this weekend Th 
ant section, titled, “the 


> 


exciting possibility that the pro-| free enterprise in atomic 
cess could be made to produce} reads: 
without the | 


“The business of pro\ 


the | electric supply for our 
| conventional conversion from heat} puyilt on vision, research, s! a 


- 


sound management. The 
owned electric utility indust f 
this nation has made 
equalled record among 
in offsetting, to a large extent, the 
ravages of inflation 
tomers’ pocketbooks 

“The companies believe 
progress will be made towards 
the application of these 
methods and talents to a rapidly 
expanding development of the art 
of generating electricity from the 
energy of the atom and that it is 
neither necessary nor is it e 
dient to have the Federal govern- 
ment construct large-sized atomic 
energy electric generating 
tions. 

“The eleven cornpanit 
ing the Texas Atomic 
search Foundation are 
of the challenge 
Age. Their goal is to aid the 
development and usé 
energy for generation 
power and they intend t 
the forefront of researct 
velopment in this field 
can be used to benefit 
in their area whenever the 
ests of customers and 
justify doing so.” 


‘No Breakthrough’ 


General Atomic Divi 
searching in both fission 
sion reactions as sources of power 
The Texas-financed effort 
ever, concerns only f n re- 
search. 

Atomic energy can be 


much 


Same 


xpe- 


sta- 


of 


eased 


fission or by fusion. The atomic 
bomb is a fission reaction; the hy- 


drogen bomb is a fusion reaction. | 
nuclei— | 


The atomic particles— 
most easily fused are the two 
topes of hydrogen, deuterium and 
tritium: Deuterium is abundantly 


iSo- 


available in the waters of the} 
oceans. Two deuterium nuclei can | 
be fused, and a tritium nucleus 


formed; alternately, a helium-3 
and a hydrogen nucleus are 
sion, energy is released. 

Nuclei are fused by the applica- 
of heat to the gas, “the 
in which they are whirl- 
ing around. This is what happens 

the explosion of a hydrogen 
bomb 

The problems of “controlling” a 
reaction are to fuse the 
under the proper condi- 
tions and then to “maintain” the 

eaction—that is, to keep it stable, 
and to prevent leakage of energy. 

In the words of one explanation 

f the scientific problems _in- 
volved, “To make successful ther- 
monuclear reactions, it is essential 
that the particles of the hot gas 

ollide with each other many 
times without escaping from the 

egion of conspennent of the mag- 


tion 


plasma,” 


liusion 


nuclei 


n es Same area by the magnetic 
field 

“In terms of building a thermo- 
nuclear reactor, there’s no break- 
through,” says Dr. Marshall Ro- 
enbluth, senior theoretical physi- 
cist in the General Atomic Divi- 


si0n 


‘I think that this problem will 
be solved,” he said. “It depends a 
z00d deal on how heavily sup- 
ted the effort is ... I think the 
scientific problems will be cieaned 

the next five or ten years 
hat will still leave the major 
roblem of building an economic 
thermonuclear reactor.” 

The major “news” at the sym- 
posium was Rosenbluth’s talk in 
which he said that a Russian pre- 
sentation at Geneva in 1948 of a 
mechanism to reduce _ radiation 
loss in cyclotron radiation had in- 
volved errors. The implications in 
the press reports were that Rosen- 
bluth was saying he had found a 
way to make a competitively eco- 


nor 
por 


up 


™, 
ai 

r 

Yr 


nomical reactor. These _ r2ports 
were exaggerated. 
The Russian discovery’ con- 


cerned the mechanism to prevent 
radiation loss, which is only a part 
of a thermonuclear reactor 

Rosenbluth said, the 
“very 


Actually, 
Russians’ presentation was 
clever’’ and embarrassed the 
icans because the mechanism 
something “which we _ had 
not thought of.” 

The paper was criticized theo- 
etically in the United States, but 
General Atomic’s scientists agreed 
more with the Russians than with 
this theoretical 


Amer! 


was 


their critics on 
plane. 
Rosenbluth said, however, that 
showed errors in small nu- 
merical approximations,” which 
when worked out to the final re- 
sult, revealed an error factor of 
100 in the Russians’ guess of the 
necessary size for the mechanism 
“Instead of, say, 50 meters, the 
mechanism will be cut down to 
half a meter,” which has obvious 
implications for the possibility of 
an economically competitive ther- 
monuclear fusion reaction. Rosen- 
bluth said that the Russians may 
have found their errors by now 


The Real Problems 

However, not raciation loss, but 
impurities and instability, are the 
principal problems in controlling 
fusion reactions. 

Discussing these with the Texas 
physicists Saturday morning on 
the University campus, Rosen- 
bluth, a heavy-jowled but not a 
cumberscme man, said, “I think 
that we can probably live with 
the irreducible radiation losses, 
although sometimes it’s a bit of a 


“we 


from the nucleus of an atom by| Struggle, but we certainly can't 


live with the loss from impuri- 
ties.” 
These impurities come from 


background gases, the container 

in which the reaction is occurring, 

or electrodes being used. They 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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LBJ’s Policies on the Texas Stump... : 


(The Observer sought to repel 
late Senator Lyndon Johnson's re- | 


marks to Texas audiences Nov. | 
10-18 on various philosophical and | 
political questions. All quotes, di- | 
rect and indirect. are Sener 
Johnson's. —Ed.) 


HOT ISSUES 


SPENDING 


Purposes of Government 

Dallas hospital banquet: “Amer- 
ica’s influence in the world began 
to grow as America itself began 
to implant its natural compassion 
into its public policies The 


| inherent compassion of the Amer- 


Civil Rights 

Dallas Savings and Loan} 
League: “We have the problem of | 
civil rights—protecting every citi- | 
zen’s rights. That must be done} 
and will be done, and Conanen| 
will face up to its task in Febru- | 
ary.” | 
San Antonio Bar Assn.:: “People | 
were pleading with us to curtail | 
unllimited debate in the Senate.” | 
The labor bill was improved by 
full debate. Unlimited debate per- | 
mits bringing out “all the facts.” 
Most legislation passes the Senate 
by majorities of three-fourths or} 
more 

San Antonio labor convention: | 


He believes in “equality of op-} 
portunity, 
nations or segments of our own | 
free society, where everybody | 
does not enjoy his constitutional | 
rights.” People should “have their 
educational opportunities pre-| 
served and enlarged.” “As long as| 


whether between free) 


we have the right of unlimited | 
debate in the United States Sen-| 
ate, we can do what we did in| 
this (labor) bill . we can take) 
the time to stop, look, and listen.” | 


Labor 


Stephenville: “If our workers | 
can participate in the profits that | 
come from their efforts . . . if we| 
can educate all our children . . .| 
we'll be prepared for Mr. Khrush- | 
chev.”’ 

San Antonio Bar Assn.: He had 
received a letter asking if he| 
wrote a letter he had sent to 18,-| 
000 people about the labor bill. 
(In this letter, he told of previous 
labor votes he had cast, including 
overriding the Truman veto of 
Taft-Hartley—Ed.) “This pressure 
group wanted no bili—they had a 
catch phrase—it wasn’t ‘slave la- 
bor,’ it was something like that.” 
Only two voted against the labor 
bill of 1959. “By hanging a slogan 
on it they would propagandize the 
country.” 

San Antonio labor convention: 
“I am concerned over men who 
can't find jobs ...”" “I cannot ac- 
cept the proposition that the prime 
issue for 1960 is restricted to the 
politics of labor legislation. Men 
and parties may acknowledge 
your votes, but neither man or 
party deserves those votes if they 
fear them.” The 1959 law was “the 
fairest and best bill that could be | 
obtained.’ 


Oil and Gas 


Stephenville: “They talk a lot 
about 27.5 percent depletion.” 
Four states get 27.5 percent of all 
federal water appropriations be- 
cause they have active state pro- 
grams; Texas is not among them. | 

(This was the only reference to 
oil and gas during the tour cov-| 
ered by the Observer.) 


Interest Rates 


Stephenville: “The interest rates 
during this Administration have 
increased two percent. Two per-| 
cent on $800 billion,” the total 
public and private debt in the 
U. S., “is an increased revenue of 
the moneylender of $16 billion. 
Are you listening? Sixteen billion 
dollars is almost twice the high- 
est peacetime budget of Franklin 
Roosevelt, the greatest president 
that ever served this nation.” 
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| of war—not a burden of welfare.” 


| otherwise responsible men against 
| whatever is called ‘welfare’,” “we | 
| are not giving to it our best think- 
| ing or our maximum abilities ... 


| American 


|“reduced the President's requests 


| solved with the answer ‘more.’” 


ican people long ago found its 
way into our body of public pol- 
icy. We are committed to a course 
of social responsibility—a course 
of compassion .... Take away our 
expenditure for public education 
and for veterans and our outlays 
for social welfare would have 
risen $4 in real values” from 1935 
to. 1956. “In 1935 social welfare 


$20 billion to $85 billion. “Remem- 
| ber what they said about Jesse 
| Jones when he said, ‘Dig a deep 
canal to bring a waterways to 
Houston’.” It was called “crack- 
pot.” “And there he's got a metro- 
polis of a million people. His con- 
clusion was, ‘What's good for 
Paul and Silas is good for me’,” 
and government built the intra- 
coastal canal. “Are you one to look 
back and say that our govern- 
ment was bad? ... We've got to 
darn our rivers, we've got to pro- 
duce cheap power, ‘ve’ve got to 
get electricity in every home. 
We've got to get a goal of every 
boy, every family, is gonna own 
his own home.” 

Snyder: “There’s one man in 
Texas that’s building a $30 million 





expenditures accounted for nearly | 
half of our federal expenditures. 
By 1955, it accounted for only 19) 
percent .... The burden of gov- 


| ernment costs today is a burden | 
| of war and the burden of threats 


Because of “the fixation among 





The realm of welfare is a realm in 
which the control of this century | 
may ultimately be determined veel 
Our welfare activities —and ven 

| 


| spirit in which we pursue them—| 


the window of the 
soul into which the 
world looks to see what manner 
of men we may be.” 

Dallas Rotary Club: “Govern- 
ment serves no purpose if it does 
not serve the future ... In gov- 
ernments as among businesses, 
parsimony is the beginning of 
stagnation. We must manage our 
national affairs as the affairs of a 
going business, not as the trustee- 
ship of a depleted estate.” 

Stephenville: “If it’s good for 
business to invest, it’s good for 
government to invest.” 

Snyder: “If we just use our gov- | 
ernment credit to use our human 
resources to the fullest, we're go- 
ing to convert salt water to fresh | 
water, we're going to build bigger | 
and better highways, we're going | 
to dam our rivers.” 


Balanced Budget 


Decatur: “A reasonable nation | 
balances the security of its peo- 
ple first and makes the budget 
balance with that.” 

Snyder: “Congress cut more 
than a billion dollars from the 
President’s desires for loans and 
grants to other nations,” yet the 
President vetoed an appropriation 
of $50 million for college class- 
rooms. 

San Antonio Bar Assn. lunch- 
eon: “The Congress has cut fat 
out of the President’s recommen- 
dations to the tune of $12 billion.” 
This (1959) session, the Congress 


represent 











for spending by one billion, 800 
million dollars.” “For some 
time we've been smitten with the 
idea that any problem could be 


This is not the answer in 1960; 
justice is. “Quality, and not quan- 
tity, must be the goal—in all 
realms,” taxation, education, and 
social welfare. “Justice, justice, 
justice,” must be the answer. 


Public Works 


Stephenville: “I don’t like the 
policy that prevails in our nation- 
al government that says we'll have 
no new star‘s in America. I be- 
lieve we ought to be starting 'em 
at daylight and finishing 'em at 
dark. I think we ought to be go- 
ing someplace in a hurry.” The 
Lower Colorado River Authority 
prevents $5 million flood damage 
and 105 deaths a year. If we made 
use of all Texas water Texas an- 
nual income would increase from 





dam in Taiwan, and we're paying | 
for it—and I'm for it.” 

San Antonio Bar Assn.: “For | 
some time we've been smitten! 
with the idea that any problem | 
could be solved with the answer, | 
‘more’,” but this is not the answer | 
in 1960; the answer is “justice” | 
(see “Balanced Budget,”) 


San Antonio vegetable market: | 
“You oughta be proud that it} 
(the privately-owned vegetable | 
market) is private, that you don’t | 


have to be subsidized.”’ 


The Ill and Aged 


Snyder: Congress appropriated | 
$259 million to study heart and| 
cancer diseases. Johnson foresees | 
“82-year-olds operating the cash | 
register, a 90-year-old operating | 
the pharmacy back in the drug} 
store . . . and we’re gonna have | 
a crash-through in health.” 


Education; Yarborough 


Dallas Savings and Loan 
League: Education is “the nation’s 
No. 1 problem. All people have 
equal rights and should have equal 
rights to be educated.” 


| 





Stephenville: “I heard Senator 
Yarborough say the other day in| 
a very inspiring address in Gal-| 
veston—he is our expert in the| 
field of education, he pushed a} 
very excellent bill this year, the | 
GI bill for college students—I | 
heard him say, only 30 percent | 


|of Texans go to college. Are we} 


willing to rely on just 30 percent 


of our youth to guard us? Should | 
not we equip all our children with | 
all the knowledge they can ac-| 
quire?” Johnson has _ introduced | 
a bill for government-guaranteed | 
loans up to $1,000 for college stu- | 
dents. “Think of what knowledge | 
they would have. Think of what 
armament they would have.” 


not be one out of three, it’d be 
three out of three.” 


The New Deal 


Stephenville: “I saw a great man 
on a chilly March morning say to 
those people, ‘The only thing we 
have to fear is fear itself.’ We had 
WPA, and AAA, and NYA, and 
CCC, and a bunch of professors, 
and a few of 'em were crackpots 
—probably more crackpots than 
we have now—but we had leader- 
ship, we had action, and a Repub- 
lic was saved.” 





| Khrushchev 


| chev has his way, that he will 


WORLD | 


Dallas hospital banquet: “I am 
convinced that we have what he 
(Khrushchev) wants. I am also 
convinced he didn’t convert a sin- 
gle lean, lanky Texan to his cause, 
nor any American.” 

Stephenville: Khrushchev 
“threatened us with buryin’ us.” “I 
am convinced that if Mr. Khrush- 


cononize the world.” The Ameri- 
cans are outnumbered 18-1 in the 
world; the conflict is communism 
versus democracy ani atheism | 
versus Christianity. 

Snyder: “I would not have ex- 


|} viet Union.” 


communists more when he left 
than they did when he came.” 

San Antonio labor convention: 
“He would be a competent adver- 
sary in any parliamentary body 
in the world.” 


U.S. in Second Place 


Dallas, United Savings and Loan 
League: “I am_ confident that 
America is not going to stand still, 
it can’t be static. We are going to 
be leaping, not squatting.” 

Decatur: “In the air, under the 
seas, on the ground, America is 
no longer supreme.” 

Stephenville: “She _ (Russia) 
launched Sputnik I, and while we 
were investigating it, she brought 
a blush of shame io our cheeks 
by launching Sputnik II with a 
live animal in it.” Russian ICBM’s 
can hit targets 5,500 miles away 
with accuracy. “She was first to 
hit the moon, although we were 
the first to announce we were go- 
ing to.” There is “a lack of a 
sense of urgency among our lead- 
ership and among our people.” “I 
don’t like to see America in sec- 


|ond place in anything.”’ 


Snyder: We need “a sense of 
urgency among our people where 
we would catch up with the So- 
“Second in these 
times means last and can mean 





tended it (the invitation to 
Khrushchev to visit the U.S.) at | 
that time under those circum-| 
stances.” 


San Antonio vegetable market: | 
“I’m sure he didn’t convince a sin- | 
gle lean, lanky Texan. They hated 





disaster.” 

San Antonio space center dedi- 
cation: “Mankind now is reach- 
ing toward the heavens. This great 


| center for the study of space med- 


icine is itself a rung on the lad- 
der to the stars. But ladders are 
(Continued on Page 6) 





Yarborough Declares 


They're All 


Vv tional chairman, speaks Nov. | 


30 at a $l-per-person box supper | 
emphasizing party precinct work 
in Houston. Sponsors: the county 
Democratic committee and Young | 
Democrats, both sympathetic with | 
the liberal Harris County Demo- | 
crats. 
‘ / Sen. Hubert Humphrey speaks 

in Houston Dec. 3 and Fort 
Worth Dec. 4 at Texas Farmers’ 
Union banquet. 

Dr. Milford O. Rouse, mem- | 

ber of the State Health Board, | 
has written a letter to Dallas doc- | 
tors urging they go to work to} 








Able Men 


| / Paul Butler, Democratic na-{| Dallas, whose group traveled to 


Toledo in a chartered bus paid 
for by people the Price group had 
approached, including—said Aus- 
tin delegate Gail Beagle (who 
went along on the free bus)—E. 
B. Germany, president of Lone 
Star Steel. Roy Shafer of Penn- 
sylvania beat out Mauzy. The 
convention scuttled anti-Johnson 
resolutions before they reached 
the floor. 

Houston Chronicle quotes 
Sen. Henry Gonzalez: “Ad- 
ministration of an income tax in 
Texas would make a bigger mess 
than we achieved with the vet- 
erans land program.” 


V 


Political Intelligence |v (2.E Pas0., Sem Baten, Nar 


matter: “I have not endorsed any 


Snyder: “According to our dis-| keep Republican Bruce Alger in| individual for the Democratic 


tinguished junior senator, who is, 
an authority in this field, Senator | 
Yarborough, 30 percent of our | 
people go to college ... Two out| 
of every three of our high school 
graduates throw in the towel and 
call it quits.” The Congress passed 
$50 million for college classrooms 
but “it was vetoed twice.” John- 
son was told at Huston-Tillotson, 
the Austin college for Negroes, 
that 40 percent of the teachers 
there had doctor’s degrees, which 
is excellent; “let’s hope the day is 
not far away when more than 90 
percent of our teachers are en- 
couraged to go away and study 
and keep up to date.” “If we can 
guarantee $8 billion for FHA (in 
loan guarantees) let’s guarantee 
$100 million so that a high school 
boy and girl can go to a bank and 
borrow the money, go to school 
now and pay later,” as a Johnson 
bill proposes. “No giveaway, no 
subsidy, no handout—but a free 
enterprise loan with interest paid 
on it, up to $1,000 a year, and have 
a government guarantee on it ... 
Think about how much more taxes 
we'd get. Think about how much 
more security we'd get. It would 





Congress and discourage opposi- | 


tion to him. 
J “Capitol A” in the Austin | 
- daily noted AP said Lyndon | 
Johnson received a standing ova- 
tion and the Observer that he re- 
ceived a “courteous but cool re- 
ception.” Addendum: The Houston 
Chronicle also said the reception 
was cool but courteous. 
Bob Hollingworth in Dallas 
Times-Herald said conserva- 
tives are not decided whether to 
support or oppose Johnson. Mrs. 
Kathleen Voigt of San Antonio re- 
lates conversations with conserva- 
tives there who are determined to 
fight Johnson and intend to let 
liberals go to the county conven- 
tion even where they don’t win 
their precincts if they are anti- 
Johnson. Straw-in-the-wind: Dal- 
las News slams Johnson’s speech 
in Dallas for compassion, saying, 
in effect, taxpayers have to fi- 
nance welfare. 
J Oscar Mauzy, Dallas, lost the 
National Young Democrats’ 
presidency, 525-506, in Toledo. He 
was opposed actively in caucuses 
by just less than half of the Texas 
delegation, led by Jesse Price of 





nomination. I am not fighting 
Johnson. He is an able man. We 
also have other able men in the 
Democratic Party—Adlai Steven- 
son, Sen. Kennedy, Sen. Humph- 
rey, Sen. Symington, and others. 
I am not committed to anyone. 
I think I can do more good by 
helping elect the nominee, who- 
ever he is. I am holding my fire 
till I see the whites of their eyes.” 
He was introduced in El Paso 
with a reference to discussion 
about him as a vice-presidential 
candidate. Congressional Quar- 
terly said he and Johnson voted 
together 86 percent of the time in 
1959. In the Valley the junior sen- 
ator warned that Dallas bankers 
are fighting Padre Island national 
seashore. 


Dallas News came out in de- 


fense of the poll tax: “It is 
not ... a restriction on anyone’s 
privilege to vote ... far less than 
a day’s wages for practically any 
working man in the state.” 
J Rep. James Turman, Gober, 

claims 65 pledges for House 
speaker. Needed to win: 76 from 
representatives elected this- sum- 


mer. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
not built of rungs alone. There 
must be firm supports. We can- 
not walk to the stars up a stair- 
way of brick and steel.” “Space 
is the Main Street of freedom’s 
survival.” “Never have free men 
gambled so much for so little 
cause as our leadership is now 
gambling in the deliberate lag be- 
hind the Soviet. We have the re- 
sources ... to stand first in space. 
That we do not stand first rests 
solely on those in our leadership 
who lack the will to marshall 
those resources.” 


Preparedness 


Decatur, National Guard Arm- 
ory: ‘There is over the land now 
no universal will so strong as the 
will to keep America prepared.” 

Dallas Rotary Club: “... men 
who would hold to their freedoms 
must first hold to their strength.” 
“Among the American people, 
there is a will—a strong and de- 
termined will—to do whatever 
may be required to keep this 
world at peace.” 

Stephenville: We must have “a 
strong preparedness policy.” 


Foreign Policy 


Dallas Rotary Club: “The world 
is building railroads while we are 
abandoning them. The world is 
carving roadbeds for two-lane 
highways out of jungle forests 
while we tear down homes and 
buildings for the right of way of 
eight lanes. The world is building 
one-room schoolhouses while we 
are building air-conditioned band- 
halls. The world is putting cots 
under tents for makeshift hospital 
wards while we are piping soft 
music into private rooms ... The 
example of the Communist sys- 
tem is an example of undeniable 
relevancy to the physical needs of 
the world’s billions—and don’t you 
think they aren’t concerned with 
them, and don’t you think they 
aren't concerned in letting them 
know they are concerned.” 


Stephenville: The President 
runs foreign policy. “Politics must 
stop at the water’s edge.” We 
need a foreign policy designed 
“not by our own selfish interests 
but with the view in mind that 
this world is made up of three 
billion people” with an average 
family income of $50 a year. “They 
want for their children what we 
have for ours.” We need vision 
and programs “that will help the 
rest of the world obtain what we 
have already achieved.” We need 
“a strong foreign trade policy that 
will coordinate our trade with our 
aid and let our right hand know 
what our left hand is doing.” “I 
think we must have a new for- 
eign policy, a bold foreign policy, 
a fresh foreign policy.” We should 
“permit greater exchange of trade 
with other nations.” 


Snyder: Harry Truman, “that 
man of courage and determina- 
tion, that representative of the 
people,” had to decide whether to 
drop the atomic bomb on the Jap- 
anese, whether to land “hundreds 
of thousands of boys on the beach- 
head or use one or two bombs, 
whether to lose enemy troops or 
American troops, and he made the 
choice without fear or apology— 
and ended the war overnight.” 

Also Snyder: Eisenhower vetoed 
$50 million for U. S. college class- 
rooms, after Congress had cut $1 
billion from his foreign aid re- 
quests. “We talk a great deal 
about all men being born equal, 
and let’s see how equal you are 
treated.” He favors “food for 
peace”’ (see “Farm Policy”). 

San Antonio Bar Assn.: “The 
people of the world are striving 
for justice, just as we were striv- 
ing for it in our war for independ- 
ence against the Mother Country.” 





They “have not known what they 
call justice.” That system will win 
in the world “which offers jus- 
tice.” He does not think atheism 
and communism will win. 


Houston: “Either we give our- 
selves to the task of raising the 
world’s standards to ours—or else 
we shall be forced to lower our 
standards to those set by Com- 
munist designs ... I feel it would 
be possible for free nations to 
establish together what might be 
called a Liberty Bank — from 
which nations that choose free- 
dom might draw the investment 
capital for the first 30 years of 
their independence. Men who 
fight their way to freedom are 
worthy investments .... We shall 
need to undertake the most sub- 
stantial revision in our nation’s 
foreign policies and national pro- 
grams. We must welcome free na- 
tions now beyond our sphere into 
full status as free men.” We must 
“turn away from _ preoccupation 
with what is wrong with us and 
give our time to what is wrong 
with the world.” 


San Antonio labor convention: 
“Your job, your income, your fu- 
ture, your hopes, your children 
are not secure and cannot be se- 
cure so long as there are nations 
where human labor is denied its 
just reward.” Americans live four 
times as well as Europeans. “Into 
this widening breach communism 
is moving.” The world’s people 
are “going to follow the society 
that offers them the most for 
their naked bodies and their hun- 
gry children.” 


Farm Policy 


Stephenville city-farm meeting: 
An AP story indicated a 15 per- 
cent drop in farmers’ net income 
this year and another drop of 
about half as much in 1960. “I 
don’t think we want to pull the 
farm income down—I think what 
we got to do is pull it up!” 


Snyder: Farm income _ going 
down 15 percent this year: “Isn’t 
it terrible? . Isn’t it terrible 
that we raise food and fiber that 
three billion people, these hungry 


of hunger with sores on their 
faces—and the only place we got 
to send it is a guy with storage 
that costs $100 million a year. 
Somewhere in this world there’s a 
hungry face and a naked body 
that needs every ounce of food 
and every pound of fiber we can 
produce—and all we can do with 
it is let it rot in storage.” 


San Antonio vegetable market: 
“Isn’t it a shame we've learned to 
produce all the food we can eat 
and all the fiber we can wear... 
(and) the only thing we’re smart 
enough to do with (the surplus) 
is to take it to the storehouse and 
pay $1 billion a year to let it rot 
... One of the No. 1 problems of 
the world is ... stop this foolish 
business of not knowing how to 
distribute. Somewhere in the 
world there is a hungry mouth for 
every ounce of food we can pro- 
duce and a naked body for every 
pound of fiber we can produce. 
We just don’t know how to get it 
to 'em.” We need a study group 
of farmers and ranchers who will 
say, “‘We're going to produce it 
and harvest it and we’re going to 
distribute it all over the world.’ 
I’d rather carry ’em carrots and 
cabbages and vegetables than to 
carry ’em the hydrogen bomb. We 
better work out some way where 
they can get some of the food and 
fiber we got .... I'll tell you how 
to whip the communists, is not 
only to produce the food but to 
distribute the food.” We must 
“find some way to use food for 
peace and not only produce the 
most but distribute it first.” 





POLITICS 


‘Divided Government’ 


Dallas Rotary Club: Ten years 
ago Johnson was elected Senate 
Democratic leader. They had 
never conferred this honor on 
“such a youth before. They did 
so by unanimous vote. On the day 
that I took the leadership of my 
party in the Senate,” Johnson re- 
jected the doctrine that it was 
“our duty to oppose just for the 
sake of opposition.” They would 
listen to the administration’s rec- 
ommendations. “When we felt 
those recommendations were good, 
we would pick up their flag and 
would hold it high.” When they 
were wrong, they would oppose 
them. The Democratic majority in 
Congress has increased in each 
election since then. Every single 
Democratic senator was re-elected 
and 15 new ones were elected in 
1958. 

Stephenville: “We have had a 
divided government in Washing- 
ton since 1954,” the Republicans 
controlling the executive, the 
Democrats the legislature. “In a 
divided government you can ei- 
ther do something or you can do 
nothing. It has been my policy to 
seek results rather than manufac- 
ture issues. I have tried to do 
something rather than do noth- 
ing.” When differences arise, peo- 
ple should “try to find some com- 
mon ground.” 

San Antonio Bar Assn.: In 1948, 
“the plate had broken and was in 
pieces—it was a pretty difficult 
time to pick up the reins of lead- 
ership” after the Democratic Party 
had been “overwhelmingly de- 
feated at the polls.” Senator Taft’s 
philosophy as Republican Senate 
leader had been, “It’s the duty of 
the opposition to oppose. He was 
the head of the loyal opposition, 
and he considered it his duty to 
oppose. He did it effectively and 
entertainingly ... The more he did 
it, the bigger President Roose- 
velt’s majorities became.” John- 
son told his party conference that 


| year, “‘We are not going to op- 





pose for the sake of opposition. 


people need—little children dying | ma pp penistoto y-beaget 


legislation would be, “Is it good 
for America? Is this good for my 
country?” If the Administration 
recommended a good _ program, 
“we would pick up the flag and 
carry it high,” but if not, “we 
would oppose it with decency and 
with dignity.”’ 


His Senate Leadership 


Stephenville: “As Majority 
Leader and as leader of the Sen- 
ate I have no bed of roses.” The 
senators are from 50 states with 
different religious, geographical, 
economic, and _ sectional back- 
grounds. “On my immediate left is 
the senior senator from the state 
of Missouri, Stuart Symington. 
There is the senator from the 
home of presidents—Harry Byrd 
of Virginia. And just down the 
aisle I have Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota. Back of Hubert Hum- 
phrey is Wayne Morse of Oregon. 
Down the road a little is James 
Eastland of Mississippi. Just be- 
hind me is Dick Russell of Geor- 
gia. Just across the aisle is Dick 
Neuberger of Oregon. And I don’t 
have to tell you they don't always 
agree with each other.” 

Also, Stephenville: “I always 
seek the best and do the possible.” 


His Critics; Division 
Dallas Rotary Club: There is “a 
tendency to elevate division above 
all else.” “Some men are much 
more interested in issues than 
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—Avalanche-Journal Photo Lab 
Earle Clements of Kentucky and Johnson 
Kentucky Leader Heard Johnson’s Snyder Speech 


San Antonio labor convention 
take pride in their skill: . put off the things of division 
ing wedges between our and put on the gains of unity.” 


between management bo! 
en “Free Man First’ 


they are in results. Son 


between rich and poor, betwé 
regions, between races 
religions. Calculated part 
for the sake of partisans} 
cynicism that this natior nn 
afford ... I regard division of the 
people as the work of we 
of little men, too weak to 
strength of a people united 
who cannot unite the nat 
not unite the free world—and t 
is the high calling of 
leadership today.” “Any 
can kick a barn down but 
a good carpenter to build one. The 
days call for constructive re 
sibility, not for pygmy critici 
Stephenville: Some people 
“think they’re so right they think 
everybody else is wrong. So! 
people are so bigoted ther 
that they think everybody « 
Snyder: “... I see so mar 
men sit on the sidelines and 
up their talents at nitpicking and 
division ...” If it had not f 
Speaker Rayburn, “the nm 
so many people find fault 
the U. S. Army would ha 
sent home shortly beforé 
Harbor. “Some of the non¢ 
ists and the people who v 
sues instead of results” crit 
the last Congress. Nobody has 
written about the appropria 
for cancer and heart research 
“they’re too busy knocking 
down—and calling you ar 
and dividing their country 
we do what's best for Ame 
without regard to the I 
and the prevaricators, and th 
slanderers, and the divi 
it’ll do what’s best for you 
San Antonio vegetable market 
“There are some folks who would 
divide us and would array class 
against class, race against race 
religion against religion, farmer 
against worker.” 


Dallas Rotary Club: Johnson is 
first a free man, second an Amer- 
can, third a U. S. senator, “and 
fourth, I am a proud Democrat, 
in that order.” 


Stephenville: “I’m very proud 
of my country. There’s not a day 
goes by that I don’t thank the 
Lord I'm an American. I am a 
free man first, an American sec- 
ond, a United States senator third 
and a proud Democrat fourth- 
n that order.” 


San Antonio Bar Assn.: “I am a 
free man first—that’s the thing 
we can be proudest of. I am an 
American second. I am a United 
States Senator third. And I am a 
Democrat fourth, in that order.” 

San Antonio vegetable market: 


“I'm a Democratic leader, but the 
thing I'm proudest of is, I’m a 
free man. The thing I’m proudest 
of second is, I'm an American cit- 
izen. Third I’m proud that I rep- 
resent the great state of Texas in 
the United States Senate .... And 
the fourth thing I'm proud of is 
that I'm a Democrat, but I'm 
proud of these things in that or- 


der.” 
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AUSTIN 


“Why is it that so many 
sons of pioneer Texas fam- 
ilies are ripsnorting liberals?” 


The question was put by 
Bob Eckhardt to a select 
group, which included Tom 
Sutherland, Elmo Hegman, 
and others I forget, at the 
Diamond Bar on East Sixth 
Street in Austin, a beer-drinking 
place for us young intellectuals 
some eighteen years ago, and at 
the same time a popular resort for 
hillbillies of the oldfashioned type, 
each with felt hat finger-creased 
into personal shape and home- 
tooled belt studded with colored| It is true that Stephen F. Aus- 
glass: there were also lots of| tin took pains to bring into his 
Mexicans, all speaking Spanish colony, while Texas was still a 
at once, and the efforts of the | part of Mexico, planters from the 
young intellectuals to raise their) Southern states, along with their 


voices above the babble, and espe- 
Charles Ramsdell 


cially above each others’ voices, 
platoons of slaves. These “sub- 


made it hard to get a clever word 
stantial” men, he thought, were 


in edgewise. 
Bob answered his own question; 
I don’t remember what he said; I 
om ; essential to the development of 
the country. He battled vigorously 
and on the whole successfully 


remember what I tried to say, be- 

cause when I went home I wrote 

” ne made up a poem onan against the measures to abolish 
about the Diamond Bar, a parody | slavery taken by the Mexican lib- 
of Keats's verses on the Mermaid erals, who wanted - = advance 
Tavern, where Shapespeare, Ben their country alongside the civi- 
Jonson, and others of their kidney | lized nations of Europe. 
consorted in Elizabethan times; | 
it begins, as you may remember: 
“Souls of poets dead and gone, 
what Elysium have you known 


if a man was satisfied where he 
was. Those who came were the 
unsatisfied, the restless, and, in 
many cases, the unwanted: those 
who were chased out of their for- 
mer habitations by tyrants, bail- 
iffs, sheriffs. 

Of course, there were a few 
aristocrats, a few families of the 
“better” or moneyed class. But 
not nearly as many as the Daugh- 
ters of This and That would like 
to have us believe. 














Austin did not approve of slav- 
ery; on moral grounds, he was op- 
posed to it. But he thought of it 
as a necessary evil—at least in 


poohs “the romantic idea of free- 
dom.” 

And yet, Austin, who was no 
revolutionary, said in a speech 
(September, 1835): “I will wear 
myself out inch by inch rather 
than submit to the military des- 
potism of Santa Anna.” 

Some of his wealthy planters, 
however, did not feel so strongly 
about the “romantic idea”; they 
hastened to welcome the Mexican 
general who occupied Brazoria 
after the fall of the Alamo and 
the massacre at Goliad. “They as- 
sured me that they had never 
condoned the rebellion,” he re- 
peated. 

On November 11, 1836, when a 
bill was before the first Senate of 
the Republic of Texas to provide 


‘The Isles of Greece’ 


bounty lands for the men who had 
taken part in the revolution, Wil- 
liam H. Wharton, senator from 
Brazoria, declared that the names 


of the large land-owners, the 
wealthy planters and merchants, 
did not appear on the rolls of sol- 
diers at the battle of San Jacinto. 


“I have examined the list of 
those who won the battle,” he 
said, “and find that very few men 
who are esteemed men of prop- 
erty were there. I find that the 
battle was fought and won by the 
poor men of the country, at least 
half of whom had never located a 
headright in Texas.” 


S FOR EDUCATION, or cul- 
ture, it is easy to see how the 





early Texans would have among 





(Continued from Page 5) 
vitiate the strength of the energy 
yielded. 

“Stability” of the gases produc- 
ing the energy under high tem- 
peratures is also a very serious 
problem. The state of the science 
in this regard was embarrassingly 
well illustrated in the question- 
and-answer session between the 
Texas-financed General Atomic 


them both men of learning, like 
Austin, and rugged frontiersmen 
who were illiterate. What is sur- 
prising is the number of men who, 
although almost entirely  self- 
taught, were eloquent with the 
written word. First among these, 
of course, is Sam Houston, who 
is seldom quoted in the text- 
books or the anthologies, but who, 
at his best, wrote (or spoke) in 
language that for clarity and 
power is comparable to Lincoln's. 
What little writing we have by 
James Bowie and by William Bar- 
rett Travis is impressive, too. But 
more for its naked urgency than 
for habiliments of style. In Tra- 
vis, particularly, we find the 
flame of Byron, who kept the 
fires of freedom alive from the 
cataclysms of the American and 
French revolutions until 1824, 
when he died fighting for the lib- 
eration of the Greeks. 

It was from Byron that some 





H-POWER RACE 


forefinger he said, “That's what| 
we need!—more ideas like that!” 

So the scientists are still a way 
from harnessing the power of the | 
sun to the uses of man. 

And what, when they do? One| 
troubled Texas physics teacher | 
approached the reporter after- | 
wards to wonder about that. 


“What worries me,” he said, “is | 
when we get this process going— | 





’" The comparison seemed a 
little far-fetched. Perhaps the 
most Elizabethan thing about the 
Diamond Bar was the men's room, 
so-called, really an open court or 
backyard. You pushed a _ wide 
barndoor affair and you were in 
it 

Just one of us young intellec- 
tuals turned out to be a writer. 
Eckhardt became a lawyer and/ 
legislator, Sutherland a teacher— 
professions that afford ample ex- | 
ercise for the spoken word, also| 
a captive audience 


ERE is the answer I never got | 

a chance to deliver orally: 

‘The reason why so many de- 
scendants of Texas pioneers are 
liberals is that their ancestors 
were liberals, rebels, or non-con- 


the Brazos bottoms of Texas. Aus- 
tin has been compared to Benja- 
min Franklin. They were indeed 
alike in some respects. Austin had 
a cultivated mind; his large li- 
brary in the log cabin that was his 
home at San Felipe was admired 
in 1828 by visiting members of the 
boundary commission from Mex- 
ico. He had, too, the hervic vir- 
tues of courage and perseverance. 
But he was primarily a business- 
man. He shared the great Amer- 
ican faith that so many of us (in- 
cluding the most celebrated his- 
torian in Texas) hold today: Let 
us have prosperity; then all other 


scientists and the visiting physics 
teachers Saturday morning. 

Dr. Donald W. Kerst, project 
leader for the Foundation-Gen- 
eral Atomics program, had just 
concluded speculating, with a 
drawing he had chalked on the 
board, on the possibility of a sta- 
ble plasma subjected to different 
kinds of heat in certain ways. 

Rosenbluth rose to dispute with 
his slender, professorial colleague. 


huge quantities of energy, and! 
only a few thousand workers be- | 
ing used to produce it—what 
mechanism are we going to use to| 
get purchasing power in the hands 
of the people?” 

The scientists of General} 
Atomic, and the speakers for the | 
Texas Atomic Energy Research | 
Foundation, had not addressed this 


problem. R.D. | 


| dreamer at Washington-on-Brazos 
| in the fearful early days of March, 


1836, took the words that he scrib- 
bled on a discarded draft of the 
first Constitution for the Repub- 
lic of Texas: 


“The Isles of Greece, the Isles of 
Greece.” 


He was helping to build a brand 
new nation, where freedom would 
be the way of life, from the very 
beginning, an early morning 


freshness. 
In those days freedom was 
more than a “romantic idea,” 


more than a dream. The freedom 
of the individual from any gaad 
of subjection, the freedom of peo- 
ples from any yoke of tyranny— 
this was no glimmering vision, 
but a thing tasted and felt, a thing 
to be savored and fought for, the 
salt, the sunlight, and the clean 
air. 





Before the assembled scientists he 
told Kerst, “On the basis of what 
we know now, that would be un- 
stable.” 

There was a nervous laugh 





good things will follow of them- 
selves. Morality. Culture. And 
freedom? } 


Ah, but freedom is an old-fash- 


| done,” Kerst said. 


among the scientists assembled. 
“I don’t believe this has been 
AUSTIN, SAN ANTONIO 


“I believe it has,” said Rosen-| The district attorney of Bexar, 


ioned concept. Nobody knows 
what it means any more. On the| 
book page of the Dallas News| 
“freedom” is enclosed with quotes, 
thus. And Robert Penn Warren in 
his study of the Alamo, pooh- 


formists: If they had not been, 
they would not have come to 
Texas in the first place.” 

There was not, it stands to rea- 
son, much point in coming to a 
wild, comfortless, dangerous land, 


UNION SUED 


@ Seventeen employees of the| @ The U.S. Department of 

American Oil Co. sued the | State, through Asst. Secy. of 
striking OCAW local for $375,000 | State Roy H. Rubottom, has pro- 
in lost wages and other damages, tested to the Atomic Energy Com- 
saying they had been prevented | mission against dumping radio- 
from working by picketers’ “in-| active wastes in the Gulf of Mex- 
timidating, threatening, and og bs “Seriously harmful effects on 
ercing” them. Their lawyer said| cur friendly relations with Mex- 
two withdrew from the suit be- 


| ico and with the other countries 
cause of threats to their life. Un-}of the hemisphere,” who think 
ion spokesmen said no one had/|the plan “arbitrary,” said Rubot- 
‘tom. Mexico filed another protest, 
| warning of “the unfavorable im- 

















bluth. 

Well, said Kerst, another scien- 
tist had only started the work. 

“I finished it,” Rosenbluth said. 

“Well, I might say,” Kerst par- 
ried, “that a lot of mistakes have 
been made over this.” 

There was an _ appreciative 
laugh. 

“I’ve found them,” Rosenbluth 
replied. 

The gentlemen did not resolve 
their difference, Rosenbluth per- 
sisting that the stability problem 
was not subject to solution in 
Kerst’s illustration, and Kerst in- 
sisting that mistakes might have 
been made in inquiries up to now 
and that variation of heat magni- 
tudes might produce other results. 

Later on, when a scientist from 
the crowd asked Kerst about some 
experiments the questioner had 
heard about second hand, Kerst 





thought they might involve a good 


new approach. Raising an upright| prevent the exploitation of the 


Charles Lieck, is taking on the 
Attorney General of Texas, Will 
Wilson. Lieck announced that— 
as district attorney—he will sub- 
poena Wilson to ascertain whether 
he discriminated in filing against 
companies in Bexar County on 
usury charges. 

Lieck owns a company which 
buys paper from  co-signers of 
notes. Wilson has sued this firm, 
charging usury. Lieck charges 
“piecemeal enforcement’ of loan 
laws, saying his firm does busi- 
ness with a dozen other loan com- 
panies besides another one Wil- 
son has sued on a_ usury brief. 
Lieck said he does not operate a 
loan or finance company and his 
firm's activity is legal. 

Said Wilson in Austin: “We 
have treated him exactly the same 
as we have other folks who we 
think are violating the anti-usury 
laws,” which exist “basically to 





Lieck and Wilson Duel 
Over Suit for Usury 


lower income wage earners. Un- 
der the law Mr. Lieck, in his ca- 
pacity as district attorney, has ex- 
actly the same duty as I do to 
enforce the anti-usury laws. It 
seems wholly inconsistent with his 
position for a district attorney to 
be in a business where there is 
even a question about its legality 
Under the circumstances 
his criticism of our office” is “ir- 
responsible and wholly unjusti- 
fied.” 


“BOW” WILLIAMS 
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624 LAMAR, AUSTIN 
Let’s Abolish the Poll Tax! 
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The Week in Texas pression on Mexican public 
| opinion.” 
been prevented from working. | LEGALS -— Con oe ee 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION (erty was acquired; Plaintiff fur- 


Monday police escorted 18 ex | THE STATE OF TEXAS ther prays for relief, general and 
strikers back to work. Total: on 70 Etisabeth Gilliland Defend. special; asi ai 

‘ | ant, in the hereinafter a of which more fully appears 

strike: about 1250, since last July numbered cause a T petit 

1 You are hereby commanded to 

| appear before the 126th District 

| Court of Travis County, Texas, to 


i j | be held at the courthouse of said 
6 H. H. Coffield, chairman of county in the City of Austin, Tra-| within 90 days after date of its 
the Texas prison system, | vis County, Texas, at or before 10 
blamed idleness for much juven- 


issuance, it shall be returned un- 
o'clock A. M. of the first Monday | served 
— _ Pm ey of 42 days | WITNESS, O. T. ——— . 
: a rom the date of issuance hereof:|Clerk of the District Courts o 
ile delinquency and added: “When | 1h SS an a ae Ge hts Genie, ene. 
most of us were young we were 
encouraged to work after school 
and during vacations, but today 


o'clock A.M. of Monday the 2Ist| Issued an given under my 
day of December, 1959, and an-| hand and the seal of said Court 
child labor laws cause much shy- 
ness among employers.” 


on file in this office, and to which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is 


not served 





swer the petition of plaintiff in| at office in the City of Austin, 
Cause Number 115,993, in which/this the 6th day of November, 
Don. F. Gilliland is Plaintiff and | 1959 
Elizabeth Gilliland is defendant, | 
filed in said Court on the 6th day 
of November, 1959, and the nature Travis County, Texas 
of which said suit is as follows By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 
Being an action and prayer for —_———_———————_—_ 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and| CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
against Defendant for decree of | THE STATE OF TEXAS 
divorce dissolving the bonds of| TO Mamie T. Whittle Defend- 
matrimony heretofore and now /| ant, in the hereinafter styled and 
existing between said parties; | mumbered cause: 
Plaintiff alleges that defendant; You are hereby commanded to 
began a course of unkind, harsh,| appear before the 126th_District 
cruel and tyrannical treatment/ Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
toward plaintiff, and that during | be held at the courthouse of said 
this time defendant was guilty of|county in the City of Austin, 
excesses, cruel treatment and out-| Travis County, Texas, at or be- 
rages toward plaintiff, making|fore 10 o'clock A. M. of the first 


O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 


@ A Houston man sued 20 loan 

and insurance firms charging 
they cost him two jobs and hurt 
the health of his wife and him- 
self and asking $88,150 damages. 
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their further living together in-| Monday after the expiration of 
supportable; plaintiff alleges that | 42 days from the date of issuance 


hereof; that is to say, at or before, | 


14th day of December, 1959, and 
answer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 115,916, in which 
David R. Whittle is Plaintiff and 


from Plaintiff's Original petition| Mamie T. Whittle is defendant, 


filed in said Court on the 30th 
day of October, 1959, and the na- 
ture of which said suit is as fol- 
lows: 

| Being an action and prayer for 
| judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
| against Defendant for a decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of | 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of defendant toward 
plaintiff of such a nature as to 


gether as husband and wife alto- 
gether —— and further 
alleges that he has not seen the 
defendant since 1939. 

Plaintiff further alleges that no 
children were born of said union 
and no community property was 
accumulated. Plaintiff prays for 
other relief, general and special, 
all of which more fully appears 
from plaintiffs original petition 
on file in this office, and to which 
reference is here made. 


render their further living to-! 


Issued and given under my 


marriage and no community prop-| 10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the: hand and the seal of said Court at 


office in the City of Austin, this 
the 30th day of October, 1959 
. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 
By ELI GREER, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Blanche Minnie Townsend- 
Defendant, in the hereinafter 
styled and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 

pear before the 126th_District! 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A.M. of the first Mon-| 
day after the expiration of 42 days| 
from the date of issuance hereof; | 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A.M. of Monday the 4th| 
day of January, 1960, and an-| 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 115,368, in_ which 
Henry A. Townsend is Plaintiff} 
and Blanche Minnie Townsend is 
defendant, filed in said Court on 
the 9th day of September, 1959, 
and the nature of which said suit 
is as follows: 





If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 


served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 





Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
| against Defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the ‘bonds of | 
matrimony heretofore and now! 
existin, between said parties; 
} Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 





on the part of Defendant towards 
him of such a nature as to render 
their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
supportable; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that there are no minor 
children now living who _ were 
born of said union; Plaintiff fur- 
ther alleges that the following 
community property exists, to- 
wit: 1 house and lot at 300 Braes- 
wood, Austin, Texas; household 
furniture and furnishings; truck 
and trailer used in Plaintiff's em- 
ployment and which is not yet 
aid for and for all of which 
property plaintiff prays for order 
of court partitioning same; Plain- 
tiff further prays for such other 
and further relief as the Court 
shal] deem proper to grant; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of Austin, this the 
18th day of November, 1959. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts. 
Travis County, Texas. 

By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 
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